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Lesson Calendar 
Early Leaders and Kings of Israel 


6. August 8—The Kingly Kindness of David 
2 Samuel 8:15; 9: 1-83 
gy. August 15.—The Sins and Sorrows of David 
2 Samuel 12:9, 10; 18 :1-15 
8 August 22—A Prayer for Pardon ...... Psalm 51 : 1-17 
9. August 29.—Beginnings of Solomon’s Reign 
' 1 Kings 1:1 to 3:18 
10. September 5.—The Building of the Temple 
1 Kings 5:1 to 8:66 
11, September 12.—The Glory of Solomon’s Reign 
1 Kings 10 : 1-13, 23-25 
12, September 19.—Evils of Intemperance (Temperance 
DE <5 0n 5 coer ina ssaKe as +0800 Proverbs 23 : 19-21, 2935 
13. September 26.—Review: Saul, David, and Solomon 
Compared. Selection for Reading: Psalm 72. 


INCE the answering of advertising in The Sunday 
School Times is interesting so- many readers, it 

is not out of place to suggest that many of the read- 
ers are theinseives advertisers who might make use 


of the columns ef the paper to good advantage for 

their announcements. The Sunday School Times 

reaches many business executives. Are they reach- 

ing their rightful constituency through The Sunday 
School Times ? 





Happiness 
By F. M. N. 


HE Past is under Jesus’ Blood, 
The Present he is tending, 
Tho Future I can leave with Him 
Whose love is never-ending. 








A Mathematician’s Sermon 


God’s se for “making a name for yourself” 
i 


is in startling contrast to the world’s method of 
making the name big. The name must be gotten out 
of the way first before it can begin to have value 
according to God’s measure. A man who would 
make his life count must first reckon it of no ac- 
count. For he loses his life who saves it, our 
Lord reminds us. Mr. Pace, author of those lesson 
cartoons, recently told of one of the unusual ser- 
mons his godly old professor of mathematics used 
to give to his boys. “How do you change a minus 
sign in front of a number to a plus sign, in an 
equation?” he suddenly asked young Pace one day. 
There was the lifie dividing the minus side from 
the plus side, and the student puzzled over just the 
best way to explain the process of transferring those 
minus quantities to the other side of the equation. 

hen the master gave the answer, and in a flash 
the spiritually alert student caught his meaning with- 
out a word of comment: “Every minus quantity must 
first pass through zero before it can get to the 
plus side of the equation.” The place where the self 


life becomes zero is the place of the Cross. There 
did He put away everything that hinders true life 
and if now we would enter into the enjoyment of 
the perfect provision, let us reckon real that death 
te sin and stay on the plus side of zero. This side 
of the Cross is life indeed, for we not only are to 
reckon ourselves dead to sin but continually reckon 
ourselves alive unto God. What value are we put- 
ting upon “self”? At zero is its true place, and as 
we agree with God on this valuation, he adds the 
plus sign that Christ won for us. 


se” 
Opening Glogged Channels 


Scarcely anything clogs up the blessed channels 
of intercession so much as “unfinished business” be- 
tween self and God. It is startling to many a Chris- 
tian to find the proportion of time given to his 
own spiritual needs in the daily prayer time. It 
is, of course, impossible to pray prevailingly for 
ethers while there is a hindrance between the soul 
-and God. But this hindrance may be removed not 
by long agonizing but by instant confession and ac- 
ceptance of the forgiveness for sin. The long time 
spent on getting spiritually adjusted is not because 
Ged requires it, but because self is struggling with 
God. Mr. Lewis Sperry Chafer has effectively ex- 
pressed this truth in a sentence in the beginning of 
his chapter on “Grieve Not the Holy Spirit,” in the 
book “He That Is Spiritual”: “Sin destroys spiritu- 
ality. It is mecessarily so; for where sin is toler- 
ated in the believer’s daily life, the Spirit, who in- 
dwells him, must then turn from his blessed ministry 
through him, to a pleading ministry to him.” 
are the channels that should be sending streams of 
living water to refresh the parched and dry places 
choked up while the Spirit is seeking to turn the 
parched places of our own soul into well watered 
gardens. Having really confessed the sin that is 
hindering, there is the temptation to spend time in 


vain regrets upon the past failures. Rather let us 
take the step of faith that counts the sad past attended 
to and looks now to Christ to ay out his Spirit 
again through the cleansed channel. And that means: 
pray for others! 

on. 


Knowing Africa 

An essential to real prayer for Africa is te 
know Africa. But it costs something to know Africa. 
In a recent meeting in Moody Institute’ when a 
missionary from Africa was to bring the messa 
D. E. Hoste, successor to Hudson Taylor as Gene: 
Director of the China Inland Mission, was asked 
to lead in praver. He began to pray for Africa; 
one of the instructors who was present, himself a 
missionary with a passion for the world, told after- 
ward that as Mr. Hoste went on in that prayer he 
was humbled in the dust at the poverty of his ows 
prayer contribution to Africa. Up and down 
rivers of Africa that were unknown to most of those 
present this Chinese missionary went, mentioning 


the names of missionaries in this and that strategic _ 


point of the far-flung missionary lines of the dark con- 
tinent, until those who joined him in the prayer real- 
ized that they were really sharing the conflict im 
Africa, and things were being affected there by the 
prayer. This missionary, who is giving his life te 
China, is evidently following the steps of Hudsom 
Taylor, the founder of ‘the great mission, who is 
his prayers for the world put China last so that 
the others would be sure not to be neglected. The 
cost of this prayer knowledge of Africa the Chinese 
missionary possesses is a very simple cost. It is just 
his life, given to Christ so that the uppermost passion 
of his heart is the passion of the heart of Christ, as 
quickly s possible to carry the good news to the ends 
of a lost world. Shall we thus pay, and thus pray, 
for Africa and China and the rest of the uttermost 
parts? 


' While the Interpreter Speaks 


Some impressions of the foreign mission field while addressing an audience through another's 
tongue. The second of the Editor’s letters from summer conferences in Japan, Korea, and China. 


This letter to the home folks of The Sunday 
School Times is being written from a steamer 
lying just off Fusan, Korea, —or Chosen, as it 
is usually called in this part of the world. It 
is midafternoon of Thursday, June 24, and Mrs. 
Trumbull and I expected by this hour to have 
been well on our way by train from Fusan to 
Seoul. But as we boarded the boat at the Jap- 
anese port Shimonoseki last evening, —it is but 
an overnight run across the Strait to Fusan, — 
we were told that we could not catch the morn- 
ing train, but would have to remain some hours 
on board for the examination of all passengers 
by quarantine officers because of the cholera that 
had recently broken out in certain parts of Japan. 
The wait has proved to be an all-day one; and 
this glorious June day, cool and clear, has been 
the most restful and refreshing of any since we 
left the “Empress of Russia” at Yokohoma ten 
days ago. We are at anchor; the waters about 
us are as quiet as a mill pond; there is nothing 
for us to do but rest and wait, gratefully taking 
advantage of the lull to write letters home, visit 
with the sociable Japanese parents and children on 
board, chat with the two or three other Ameri- 
cans and find more time than usual for quiet Bible 
reading and prayer. The whole day is one of the 
many unplanned for, unexpected blessings from 
God on this journey. 


ID you ever speak with another’s tongue? Tell 

the Good News through an interpreter? It is 

a new experience indeed to one having it for 

the first time. And one incident of the first meeting 

with a Japanese audience who did not understand 
English will always remain with me. 

Mr. D. E. Hoste, Director of the China Inland 

Mission, had given me a most urgent and valuable 

bit of counsel. If possible, said he, always secure 





an interpreter who spiritually is wholly in sympathy 
with your message; have prayer ries he before the 
meeting, and go over the entire address with him 
before it is delivered. 
_ At Tokyo the meetings were for English-speak- 
ing audiences; but at Osaka we were told that sev- 
eral meetings would be held for the Japanese Chris- 
tians. And my first such message was assigned for 
Sunday afternoon, June 20, at half-past three, after 
an English address to the missionaries by Dr. Griffith 
Thomas. The Osaka meetings were held in the Free 
Methodist Church, of which the pastor is the Rev. 
Kawabe. I had no opportunity, of course, te 
choose among different interpreters, as the arrange- 
ments had been made for us. But God was cover- 
ing the first of Mr. Hoste’s points in advance, as I 
soon learned after being intrcduced to my inter- 
preter, the Rev. Tetsuji Tsuchiyama. He was a 
charming young Christian, educated in America for 
en and knowing The Sunday School Times 
well. 

We went to an upper room in the church together, 
and as we kneeled in prayer the Holy Spirit seemed 
to pour himself out in blessed fulness. Never shall 
I forget how instantly my soul was knit to that 
of this new friend, member of another race, livin 
in another land, but to whom I felt closer in rea 
friendship and mutual spiritual understanding ten 
minutes after we first met than I’ do to many of 
my own race and country whom I omg | thave known 
for years. Truly, “The bond of the Spirit” is pre- 
cious and unmistakable. We poured out our hearts 
together in intercession for this first meeting in 
which we were to be co-workers in Christ, and as we 
did so our hearts burned with the realization that 
thousands of others, members. of The Sunday School 
Times family, had prayed and were praying for us. 

The address was to be a simple personal testimony, 
of how one man found Christ in a new way, —new 
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to him, but old as the New Testament,—as given 
in the little pamphlet; “The Life that Wins.” © The 
experience and the message centered in the words 
in Philippians 1:21, “To me to live is Christ.” The 
speaker said that that verse had always been to him, 
before the new experience of which he was telling, 
a difficult, strange statement, not clear in meaning, 
and seeming almost ungrammatical. He could have 
understood it, he explained, if it had said, “To me 
to live is to be Christlike,” or “To me to live is to 
have Christ’s help.” But no, the Apostle said none of 
those things: he plunged way beyond them all in the 
bold, mysterious claim, “To me to live is Christ.” 
The interpreter, as the two men were going over 
this before the meeting, nodded his head in sym- 
petty and understanding; but finally, after having 
ked up Philippians 1:21 in his ja anese Testa- 
ment, he hesitated and seemed somewhat uncertain. 
Then he ran his eye over a shelf of books on the 
wall near at hand, passed by one or two books, then 
pulled out one from the lot, and searched in its 
pages. The book was in Japanese, so of course I 
could not know what*he was after. Finally a gleam 
of satisfaction shone in his face, and he nodded 


ladly. 

° “What is it?” I asked. 

“The Japanese in my Testament, for Philippians 
1:21, does not say what you said,”.he explained. 

“What does it say?” I asked. 

Slowly and carefully he read aloud: “To — me —to 
~ live — is — for — the— sake — of — Christ.” 

“That would not do at all!” I exclaimed. 

“No,” he said earnestly. “That is just what you 
said the verse does not say,” he went on, showing 
his insight into the heart of the truth. “This is 
another translation, a revised version,” he explained, 
turning to the book he ha@ found on the shelf. 

“And what does that say?” I asked, now all eager- 
ness for the result of this unexpected hunt for a 
true Japanese rendering of the God-breathed Word. 

Again the young minister read slowly, from the 
revised Japanese Testament: “To—me— to — live — 
is — Christ.” 

My heart leaped for the joy of the discovery he 
had made, and for his God-given discernment of 
the Sings of the Spirit. A moment later he said, 
of the old Japanese version, “This translation doesn’t 
agree with Galatians 2:20.” And indeed it did not. 
There is a vast difference between merely living “for 
the sake of Christ,” and saying with the Apostle’s 
exultant faith, “I have been crucified with Christ; and 
it is no longer I that live, but Christ liveth in me.” 
I praised God for this revealing and encouraging 
experience at the outset, with His providential fur- 
nishing of the revised Japanese Testament just when 
it was nétded, and for the flood of light thrown on 
the blessed mystery-truth of the believer’s union with 
Christ. Can you not imagine with what deepened 
joy and faith I went down into the church from 
that little upper room experience, to speak through 
the heart and tongue of this Japanese ambassador 
of Christ concerning “the things that are freely given 
to us of God’? 


It is good discipline, speaking through an inter- 
preter, — discipline mental and spiritual. It is ut- 
terly different from the usual experience of address- 
ing an'audience. The whole message, now, depends 
under God on two persons, not one. Mr. S. D. Gor- 
don’ has said ‘he believes it may give God a double 
opportunity of pouring out his power upon an audi- 
ence, using as he can for this the man who first gives 
the message and then the man who translates, hat 
spiritual power and spiritual blessings can be con- 
veyed through a person even while his human lan- 
guage is not understood seems undeniable. And the 
original speaker gets a rich blessing as he listens 
to a Spirit-filled interpreter pour out his soul in 
strange words but in the dear, familiar love of Christ. 

As you face an audience to speak through an in- 
terpreter vou are thinking, very much more closely 
and carefully than usual, of exactly what the words 
of your opening sentence should be. You have been 
praying earnestly about the message; and now you 
“launch forth into the deep,” knowing that you can 
speak but two or three brief sentences and then you 
must wait. This you do, weighing every word: you 
try to choose simple words; you avoid involved sen- 
tences ; you shun idioms of speech that only a person 
speaking English could understand; you strive to 
give, in every sentence, the clear, heart-meaning of 
what you would share with your hearers. - All these 
thoughts, these necessities, flash consciously or sub- 
consciously through your mind as you stand looking 
at. your audience of eager faces and perhaps hun- 
gry hearts. Then slowly you begin, you speak your 
two or three opening sentences, you see their eyes 
watching your lips as they listen to the words they 
cannot understand, though you long that they should: 
and then you stop speaking — you wait in silence. 

At once your interpreter, your other tongue, has 
taken up your message, and in words that are strange 
and cryptic to you he is talking to your hearers, — 
talking earnestly, with evident meaning: and their 
faces show that they understand. 

Now he stops; and you begin again. While he 
has been speaking, though you are captivated with 

1To be had from The Sunday School Times Company, 


ro3t_ Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 20 cents a dozen; $1.50 
a hundred; 2 cents each. 
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Are You Having Victory To-day ? 


“Jehovah is there” “Jehovah-sham- 
mah” (Ezek. 48:35). 
Are you trusting in this Name? 














the novelty of it all, its utter strangeness, the flow 
os ape interpreter’s unknown words, the responsive 
(ore) 


of your hearers as they have become his hearers, - 


you dare not forget yourself in this new interest 
or your message will be gone! So Fp keep remind- 
ing yourself of where you stop and of exactly 
what the next point must be.. An 
you take up the message and go on in a few more 
deliberate, carefully chosen sentences, and you wait 
again for him to Legia. - 

As the address goes on in this seemingly halting 
way your interpreter, if he is an Oriental or a mis- 
sionary' speaking an Oriental language, by no means 
lets it become a halting message. ore and more 
he is likely to throw himself with burning eloquence 
into his work. You catch the fire of the Oriental 
language and imagery: you find yourself throwin 
your whole being into your words more than usual, 
using expressive gestures, perhaps, that you hope 
will let your hearers see what you mean if they can- 
not understand your words. After some point of 
vital significance in the message, as the interpreter, 


as your turn comes ~ 


SEPTEMBER 4, 1920 


gives it to the audience, your heart warms to see 
om their faces that,they have caught the meaning, 
that the blessed truth is gripping them. 
_ And in the long waits, as you are silent and the 
interpreter speaks, how you do pray! An interpreted 
address gives the speaker such opportunity for con- 
stant prayer in the midst of the address as he can- 
not possibly have while he does all the speaking. 
“Lord, help him now,” you cry out in your heart 
as you wait for your interpreter’s words. “Lord 
Jesus, carry the message home to their hearts. Holy 
Spirit, show them Jesus as they have never seen 
him. . Oh, show them their own needs now, and 
then show them how infinitely more than sufficient 
Christ’s grace is.” Such prayers well up in. your 
heart and are consciously tho silently uttered, even 
while you must by simple will power keep coming 
back to the connection between the separated links 
of your own spoken message. 

ou have come to the last sentence in your appeal 
now, and the interpreter is carrying your last words 
in the new tongue home to the understanding of 
those for whom you have been praying. As his 
words cease, you pray aloud, in nothing anxious, but 
with thanksgiving letting your requests made 
known unto God; and even in this closing prayer 
ou pause, so.that the interpreter may enable your 
earers to understand and pray with you. The peace 
of God, which passeth all understanding, garrisons 
your heart and theirs through Christ Jesus. And 
you rejoice that God in these last days has speken to 
us all in a tongue that we can understand, even 
his Son: and that that Son’s name is Aha | 
which being interpreted is, God with us.” 





Is the Chatauqua a Good Thing ? 


Do you think a true Christian has a right to go on 
the Chautauqua Platform as a speaker or reader? I 
have heard the Chautauqua spoken of as a hindrance to 
the Church. If this is so, of course a Christian should 


not have any part in it. I am anxious to settle this 
question in my own mind, as the answer may be of 
great importance to me personally.—An Illinois Reader. 


There are-many Chautauquas under different man- 
agements. One of the most popular is under the 
control and guidance of a university noted for its 
modern and radical views regarding the Bible and 
for its open attacks upon the position held by so 
many, that the Bible is in very truth the Word of 
God in its entirety. This Chautauqua includes a 
“Department of Religion,” with lectures on “The Life 
of Christ,” on Israel, Palestine, and other Bible sub- 
jects, but which the well-instructed know may be 
such as tend to undermine reverence for the Word 
and to be teaching the most destructive Higher Criti- 
cism in the disguise of true Bible study. This Chau- 
tauqua may be “a hindrance to the Church.” A true 
Christian holding the conservative views would of 
course not wish to support this kind of management 
by even taking part mm a secular ape ger 

Another large Chautauqua is held at a well-known 
Bible Conference grounds, and it too has its Bible 
course, but the same management has the direction 
of the Bible Conference there, and a glance through 
the list of speakers shows some of the best known 
names in the world to-day as standing for the old 
evangelical faith and the truth of the Word of God. 
A Christian might easily seek or give enjoyment here. 

There are other Chautauqua programs arranged to 
supply to smaller cities and country communities the 
advantage of lecture courses, educational talks and 
high class entertainments. Here the Chautauqua is 
the big event of the summer season, adding to the 
wholesome social life of the community, and open- 
ing the eyes of many young people to the keen enjoy- 
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Why do we need four ‘* Gospels *” recording the life of 
our Lord on earth, instead of one ? 

Is it possible to make a perfect ** harmony ”’ of the four 
Gospels > 

Why have the first three Gospels been called the ** Syn- 
optics,’*® and how are they to be differentiated from the 
fourth Gospel 2 

Why do we call these four biographies of Jesus, Son of 
God and Son of Man, ‘‘ Gospels ’’ ? 

Do you know what the *‘ Cherubic Symbolism "’ of the 
four Gospels is ? 

Did you know that the author of each Gospel wrote for 
a different race and class of men ? 

Do you know the ‘* Key-note ’’ and ‘‘ Key verses *’ of 
Matthew's Gospel ? 

For the nex! six months the International Sunday-school 
lessons will be taken from the book of Matthew, and teach- 
ers will find an invaluable aid in a review of Matthew and 
his times and purposes by Dr. W. H. Griffith Thomas, 
entitled ‘‘ How to Study the Gospel of Matthew,’’ which 
will appear in next week’s issue of The Sunday School 


Times. 








ment of intellectual pleasures, by giving them a 
truer appreciation of a better class of entertainment 
than is often found in small towns where the dance 
and the “movie” gain such a foothold because “there 
is nothing else.” The features include popular lec- 
tures on educational themes, community life, travel 
sketches, musical numbers of every kind, and read- 
ings, the program being usually a well-balanced ar- 
rangement of that which is helpful and that which 
is purely entertaining. In spite of the best manage- 
ment there may at times be regrettable features 
brought in by individuals, but the tendency in the 
main can be easily ascertained. 

Remembering that the work of the true Chautau- 
qua is largely secular, this reader should endeavor 
to be clear that there is nothing against the Bible or 
its Christ spoken from the platform upon which she 
must appear, and then let er seek God’s guidance 
as to whether he would have her use a portion of 
her time and her talents by entering this field. 


se” 
Is the Whole Bible Equally Inspired? 


I should be very grateful if you would discuss in 
your Notes on Open Letters this point that has been 
raised by an earnest Christian layman, who believes 
very heartily in the Bible. He read in my pamphlet, 
“The Wonder of the Book,” these words: “While all the 
books of the Bible are not equal in grandeur of rev- 
elation or of spiritual value, there is throughout an 
equality of inspiration and finality of authoritativeness.” 

Now this is what he says: “I cannot agree with what 
you say about equality of inspiration. We very seldom 
find equality in the works of God in nature; therefore 
by analogy it seems hardly likely to exist in his works 
in grace. And I do not think it could seriously be 
maintained before a critical gathering that_ Judges and 
Isaiah were equal in inspiration. I should rather not 
try.” 

how would you answer him? I should be very 
grateful indeed if you would take up this question, as 
it would doubtless answer the doubts and questions in 
many similar minds, —Dyson Hague, The Church of the 
Epiphany, Parkdale, Can. 


Inspiration is one thing; the uses and application 


and breadth of value of the various portions of God’s 


Word is quite another thing. When the Rev. Dyson 
Hague writes of “an equality of inspiration and 
finality of authoritativeness” he does not mean that 
all portions of God’s Word are ounally useful for 
every purpose, but that they have a quality which in 
itself gives them an equality in kind, so far as 
their inherent inspiration is concerned. Exact anal- 
ogies between the natural world and the spiritual 
world are, to say the least, difficult to maintain. But 
if one wishes to compare the Word of God in its 
quality of inspiration with the works of God in 
nature, then there is a certain parallelism that is 
suggestive. For the quality of divine creative and 
uiding power throughout nature, differing in mani- 
Testedteue, but not in kind, is found equally in’ all the 
works of God—=in the plant equally with the planet. 
Similarly God’s own “in-breathing” into his revealed 
Word, differing in uses and purposes and scope under 
the varying conditions of time and need and occasion, 
has always an unbroken equality in the essential kind 
and fulness of inspiration- that makes every part of 
the revelation God’s own. 
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Lesson for September 19 
“Proverbs 23 : 19-21, 29-35 
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Can Germany Afford a Drink Bill? 


Will Luther’s prayer for the destruction of brewing be 
answered in Reconstruction ? 








' 


EVER has the “child in the midst” meant more 
N to the nations of the world than now. We 

speak of the child as a new creation. That 
is true; but we must not forget that it is created from 
pre-existent material. It has the tendencies of mother 
and father. Even upon the healthy child, born of 
healthy parents in normal times and amid the best 
surroundings, the influence of alcohol enters adversely 
into every condition upon ,which the child’s future 
depends. Before the child is even conceived, alco- 
hol in the system of its parents can do its deadly 
work. It is inimical to ante-natal life, and a menace 
to the child even under the most propitious circum- 
stances. What then of the children of Germany? 
Those children who suffered so acutely from the re- 
sults of. the hunger blockade? 

During the second year of the war, through the 
self-sacrifice of parents, especially mothers, no seri- 
ous results were to be seen in the children. “In all 
classes of society, the anxiety for the welfare of the 
children was so great,” said Dr. Czerny, of the Clinic 
for Children’s Diseases in the Charité Hospital in 
Berlin, “that the women gave everything without re- 

ard to their own health, to provide sufficient nour- 
ishment for their children.” But in 1917, the. chil- 
dren of the poor were reduced to skin and bone, 
were pale as corpses, and during the hunger block- 
ade even the children of the well to do, born in 
Germany, were indeed the most pathetic little crea- 
tures, weighing only four or five pounds at birth, 
and some even less. Infants’ underwear and baby 
linen were beyond the reach of all but the wealthy, 
and there are innumerable instances of mothers who 
had to wrap the new-born baby in newspapers. 


Unwashed Babies; Under-Nourished Mothers 


If so fortunate as to have a few garments, it was 
impossible for the mother to keep them clean, because 
of the scarcity of warm water and soap. I saw many 
little bodies suffering with red skin and cruel erup- 
tions through the use of a harsh so-called soap powder, 
which was the only cleanser to be had; and even 
that was rationed — only one small package a month. 

Mothers were so under-nourished they could not 
nurse their children, and the amount of milk eked 
out for infants was inadequate for healthy growth. 
The cows too were under-nourished, so that the 
milk itself was poor, and its quality was still fur- 
ther reduced by being watered. The milk ration 
was one and a half pints a day for the first year, not 
quite a pint for the second year, and only half a pint 
for the third year. After that they must depend on 
coarse vegetables for nourishment. Tragic as was the 
mortality of German babies during the war, what is 
the lot of those who lived through such adverse 
conditions? 

We were in Halberstadt when the first trainload 
of fats after the lifting of the blockade arrived, and 
stood watching the people crowd to see the exhibit of 
fats. Before the window stood a woman, plainly 
dressed but scrupulously neat, holding a baby in her 


arms. It was the smallest baby I had ever seen, and 
en Reson oldest, weirdest face. We talked with the 
mother. 


The baby, which did not appear to be more than 
a month old, was really five and a half months of 
age. It did not weigh three pounds when born, and 
could not open its eyes for twelve days. The mother’s 
food consisted entirely of turnips before the baby 
came. The recall of these distressful times was too 
much for- the poor woman. She stooped down, her 
hot tears falling on the child’s face, and she said as 
she kissed it again and again, “Oh, my baby, my baby; 
your life is spoiled by war.” 

German deaconess who was with us said 
she could show us many worse cases. I saw them in 
the Charité Hospital in Berlin, — pitiful little chil- 
dren, suffering from rickets, scrofula, and tuberculosis, 
as well as from other diseases induced by starvation 
baffling to German doctors and known chiefly in 
famine-ridden India. I saw them in the kindergar- 
tens and public schools, listless, inattentive, and dull 
of comprehension. I learned how the education au- 
thorities had “lowered the standard of work and cut 
down physical exercises, gymnastics, and sports, be- 
cause of the physical condition of the pupils from 
standing long hours in line for food, doing the’ work 
of adults, and carrying heavy fuel for the household. 

Not only has the whole mental development of 
German school children been lessened by hunger, but 
the will power of the growing boys and girls has 
been menaced still more. The moral undermining of 
the German young people increased during the last 
years of the war. School truancy becariie common, 
children disappeared from school, and appeared in 
the police courts on the charge of petty larceny. 
Often they were remanded to prison. In many cases 
the sentence to the juvenile prison was an involun- 


By Margaret Wintringer Perse re tne 





Writing a few weeks ago from Prague, after a 
long study of conditions in Germany, Sherwood 
Eddy, the well known Y.M.C.A. leader, con- 
firmed the fact of appalling sufferings on the part 
of children during the present Reconstruction 
period. Miss Wintringer studied the need of tem- 
perance in Germany during a visit to that country 
last fall, and this is the third article in her series, 
“The Malefactor Foe to Reconstruction in 
Europe.” Others are to follow in early issues. 
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tary death sentence because of the scarcity of the 
wretched prison food. 

Whoever has watched the lowering of German men- 
tality during the last two years of the war has 
seen the decrease of the physical and moral as well 
as mental health of its youth.’ And it is upon such 
children that the future of Germany depends! In this 
connection it is well to remember Senne Smut’s 
warning to the English people, “You cannot have a 
stable Europe without a stable, settled Germany.” 

These poor starved children must be cared for, 
fed, doctored, and restored to as great a state of 
health and mentality a. possible. If alcohol is a 
menace to healthy children, oth before and after 
birth, as an English White Paper tells us, what 
will be its effect on the childhood of Germany? 

Yet in spite of the pitiful conditions of the Ger- 
man children everywhere, I found wine and beer in 
abundance. The price of spirituous liquors seemed 
prohibitive to an outsider, but they were by no means 
dispensed with. 

During demobilization, beginning the twenty-ninth 
of November, 1918, as in mobilization, no wine nor 
spirits were sold in the big towns and cities. The 
results were so beneficial that the order was con- 
tinued for some time after the completion of demobiliz- 
ation. The German Good Templars, the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, and other organizations, em- 
boldened by the results of this order, urged total 
prohibition, so that the “potatoes and grain now con- 
sumed in the manufacture of liquor could be saved 
for food which is so greatly needed by the people.” 
These organizations also urged the prohibition of 
the importation of intoxicating liquors into Germany, 
and the appointment of officers to detect and seize 
all foodstuffs in the distilleries and breweries, so as 
» prevent their use in the manufacture of spirits and 

eer. 


Seeking the Right of “Local Veto”’ 


But the opportunity passed while the government 
hesitated, and Germany has added to her recon- 
struction problem the sale of drink. The German 
Union for Local Option is bringing influence to bear 
upon the National Commission of Germany to se- 
cure the right of the public to decide by “local veto” 
the existence of the liquor traffic. 

When one realizes that in Germany one-third of 
the expenditure for food goes for drink, one feels 
the need of a more speedy way of bringing about 
the prohibition and manufacture of alcoholic drinks, 
so that the food thus wasted may be given to help 
feed the starving peoples of Germany and Austria, 
So long as the German government fails to do this, 
it is largely guilty of the under-nourishment of the 
people. 

In Austria, the prohibition of the liquor traffic as 
a reconstruction measure has strong supporters in 
the Labor Party and socialist organizations, as well 
as among the physicians and leading women. I talked 
with men and women of all classes who believe that 
for the conservation of the children of the nation, 
the German and Austrian peoples should submit to 
prohibition as an indispensable reconstruction measure. 
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Do You Use Recomended 
Books for Several Lessons ? 


From time to time words of appreciation come for the 
help that the new Reading Suggestions Department 
for each Sunday’s lesson. Some readers hesitate to order 
a book because they think it applies only to one lesson. 
Others have discovered that most often the recommended 
book is a valuable aid for many lessons. 


For example, in the present issue, the suggestions treat 
of the first lesson for the new quarter. Under books of other 
publishers are mentioned a commentary, a Bible dictionary, 
and a life of Christ, all useful during the entire quarter. 
Under publications of The Sunday School Times Com- 
pany, are given a child’s life of Jesus, charts and outlines, 
and a study of the Kingdom, af available likewise for the 


entire three months. 


I found that all were watching the United States. 
Everywhere one of the first questions asked me was 
concerning prohibition in America. 

One of the directors of the largest electrical com- 
pany in Germany said to me, “Since you put it on 
that basis, if we really need the foodstuffs used in 
the manufacture of liquor for the children, and they 
need to be protected from alcohol because of what 
they have suffered in the blockade, I would submit 
to prohibition.” This gentleman had visited the 
United States many times, and he did not believe 
the United States had gone insane. He knew the 
American people too weil to believe they had not 
studied the question well before putting prohibition 
in the Constitution, and he had. many intelligent 
questions to ask. 

A government officer, who had frequent fainting 
spells because of under-nourishment, declared that for 
the sake of the children he would gladly submit te 
prohibition. The women everywhere were interested, 
and the sentiment of nearly all the women I met 
was voiced in the statement of a leading woman 
of a popular suburb of Berlin: 

“Not alone,” she said, “do our children need the 
food that is wasted in drink, but the blockade has 
weakened our children physically and morally. Alf 
the children and youth who have gone through this 
terrible experience will be easily influenced, easily 
tempted, and becaisse of their physical weakness and 
the diseases which follow prolonged under-nourish- 
ment, they will be the prey of the saloon. If for 
no other reason we should preserve them from drink.” 


A Generation of Weaklings 
A woman physician in Dusseldorf stated the case 


in behalf of the children, “The weaker the body the. 


more it commands. The boys and girls of the war, 
and the youth who bore the hardships of the hunger 
blockade will never have strong bodies. Even though 
they escape rickets, scrofula, and tuberculosis, and 
the many diseases that follow starvation, they will 
be weaker physically. Because of physical weakness 
they will have the desire for stimulants, which will 
make them victims of drink, and unless Germany 
wishes to add to her troubles a race of drunkards, 
she will at least prohibit the sale of liquor for a 
period of fifteen or twenty-five years.” 

It is the pioneer minds that see so clearly Ger- 
many’s peculiar need of prohibition. The majority 
of the people hold the hunger blockade as solely te 
blame for the shortage of food, and do not think 
of the German Government’s responsibility for pro- 
tecting the victims from all foes that follow in the 
wake of starvation. So we found wines and beer for 
sale on all the dining cars, in the department stores, 
in all the hotels and outdoor cafés. I have wine 
lists from the hotels and cafés and dining cars, and 
from them one can easily compute the price which 
Germany is paying, with its fallen mark, for drink. 

But it is not in money alone that a nation pays 
its drink bill. In the Berlin High Court, during the 
trial of a lieutenant charged with having thirty-three 
sailors shot in cold blood in a Berlin courtyard dur- 
ing the troubles of March, 1918, it was proved that 
he was a chronic alcoholic. 

During the war the consumption of alcohol by 
the soldiers was permitted but not encouraged, in 
spite of clamorous telegrams of the Crown Prince 
asking for great quantities of rum for his troops. 
Special orders were issued against treating wounded 
soldiers with liquors; in many places it was for- 
bidden to serve any soldier with spirits. The author- 
ities early recognized the waste of barley and pota- 
toes in the making of beer. The general belief in 
the food value of beer made it impossible altogether 
to prohibit its manufacture. The output was cut 
down one-half in some places, in others, one-third. 
Spirits were almost altogether reserved during the 
war for war industries. 

Can Germany with its immense indemnity to pay, 
with the decreasing value of its mark, the occupa- 
tion of the Saar valley coal fields, and pasture lands 
wherein were produced the butter fats and meats of 
the country, given to Belgium and France, and with 
a weakened and enfeebled generation, — can Germany 
afford a drink bill? 

Prohibition is being strictly enforced at Coblenz, 
and on the American bridgehead are placards in Ger- 
man and English, stating that soldiers may enter pub- 
lic-houses between five and nine in the afternoon, 
but that alcoholic liquors may not be dispensed to 
them. The violation of this edict means a fine of 
$750 for each offense. Let us hope the American 
dry zone on the Rhine may prove a good example 
to Germany, helping in the solution of her prob- 
lems and the protection of her own youth; and that 
the day for which Martin Luther prayed may soon 
come. For the greatest of Germans said, “Whoever 
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first brewed beer prepared a pest for Germany. I 
have prayed God that he would destroy the whole 
brewing industry. I have often pronounced a curse 
on the Seower. All Germany could live on the barle 


that is spoiled and turned into a curse by the brewer.” 
CHICAGO, 








Should Temperance Teaching 
Continue ? | 


By S. L. Goodwin 














If eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, can the church 
and Sunday-school afford to hold back from temperance 
teaching merely because Prohibition is now the law of the 
b id? bo you think Mr. Goodwin answers the question 
satisfactorily ? 
| HAVE spent my life in religious work with Bible 
schools, and in teaching young people, and I call 
your attention to the fact that this is not the time 
to stop teaching temperance to our youth. 

If the educational *prepaganda of our churches 
against alcohol is terminated to-day the next gen- 
eration will see the temperance victory turned into 
defeat by the apostles of the brewery. 

Prohibition law cannot be enforced unless the 
sentiment of the people is behind it, and sentiment of 
this sort is the product of the church. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


The storm of abuse and vilification against pro- 
hibition by part of the press should warn us not to 
decrease, but rather increase our efforts against the 
saloon. 

We have in our country, particularly in our great 
seaports and in our mining regions, multitudes of 
foreigners, whose children, accustomed to drinking 
all kinds of liquors, have not come under the teach- 
ing of our Bible schools or churches, and, in many 
instances, not under the teachings of our day-schools. 
Added to these are thousands of immigrants, hos- 
tile to the restrictions of the new law. 

Is our church now to put the brakes on temper- 
ance instruction? If so, who in the future will be 
armed to lead and teach this army of unassimilated 
foreigners? Who will give the day-school teacher 
her inspiration to inculcate temperance, and respect 
for prohibition. laws? 

Yes, a majority have voted for prohibition, but 
a majority to-day may become the minority of to- 
morrow. Our teachers’ quarterlies should give the 
teachers exact, correct, and up-to-date arguments, 
showing just how prohibition cuts down drunkenness, 
crime, and poverty; and how intemperance} like 
smallpox, is a public peril. 

I hope to see your splendid paper arouse the Bible 
schools and churches to the duty of keeping up their 
splendid service for the Master, in keeping the pad- 
lock on the doors of the breweries. 

Hassrouck Heicuts, N. J. - 





' 7 
Rallying the School in a Proficiency Contest 


Would not these methods be worth trying for stimulating 
| your fall work? : 








Brooklyn, N. Y., has just brought to a spirited 

close the. first period of an unusually resultful 
competitive drive. It is as nearly average in many 
respects as a Sunday-school may be; and last fall 
it found itself in one of those “slumps” that seem 
to hit most of our Sunday-schools at one time or 
another. : 

In November it was decided to put on a competitive 
drive, and a committee was appointed to draft plans. 
As a first step to this end, the committee examined 
carefully the weaknesses of past efforts, and, recog- 
nizing the defects of past drives, drafted a plan 
for a perpetual trophy contest. Their recommenda- 
tions were adopted without change by the board 
of officers and teachers, and the contest opened Feb- 
ruary I. 

The main department of the Sunday-school was 
divided -into two teams, the Crimsons and the Blues. 
In making the division, the records for the previous 
yeat were carefully gone over, and classes which 
had made the best showings were as evenly divided 
as possible. Care was also taken to evenly divide 
them numerically, each side starting with approxi- 
mately the same number of boys and girls. The final 
“line-up” of contestants on the two teams gave early 
promise of an evenly matched struggle which sub- 
sequent developments have amply confirmed. 

The following definite objectives were set: In- 
creased membership in the Sunday-school; increased 
average attendance at Sunday-school sessions; in- 
creased collections by increasing the number of con- 
tributors; increased attendance of Sunday-School chil- 
dren at church, 

This fourfold aspect of the drive offers an effect- 
ual remedy for the first of the defects enumerated 
above, in that it gives every pupil a direct responsibil- 
ity, and an opportunity to contribute in four ways to 
the success of his team. It minimizes the individual 
star, and emphasizes team work. It gives the pupil 
an incentive to come to church, to come to Sunday- 
school, to bring his collection, no matter how small, 
and to bring another scholar, for he knows every 
one of these things counts. This is not theory. The 
drive in Sixth Avenue Sunday-school has developed 
not only a splendid school spirit, but a very intense 
class spirit. The classes are very jealous of their 
good records, and will not stand for delinquency and 
lack of interest on the part of any member. This 
in itself is a very good thing, and we feel that our 
boys and girls are beginning to learn early that if 
they want to get through life with a clean record, they 
will have to “play the game,” and measure up to 
their responsibilities, big and little. 

The schedule of points adopted was as follows: 
New scholar, three points; one hundred percent class, 
two points; team with highest average attendance 
(out of total énrolment), two points; team with 
greatest percentage contributing (out of those pres- 
ent), two points; team with highest average atten- 
dance at church, two points. 

It will be noted from this schedule that there is 
but one way in which the individual pupil can star. 
There is one way in which the individual class can 
score. And the other points, as indeed are the one 
hundred percent class points, are entirely governed 
by the attitude of every pupil. 

In view of the length of each competitive period 


"Tie Sixth Avenue Baptist Sunday-school of 





of the drive, the low schedule of points was adopted, 
to prevent the accumulation by either team of an 
absurdly high total that might detract from the dig- 
nity and more serious aspects of the drive. The 
team records are kept by the captain of one of the 
teams. The drive was made a permanent contest, 
marked off into semi-annual competitive periods. 
These periods run from the second Sunday in Sep- 
tember to January 31, and from February 1 to the 
second Sunday in June. The award of the trophy 
is made on the Sunday following the last Sunday 
of the contest. The summer months have been 
omitted because of the absence of the majority of 
the pupils during July and August. 

Although the contest was confined to the main 
department of the school, points were awarded for 
new scholars brought in by a pupil of the main de- 
partment regardless of the department to which the 
new scholar is assigned. 

It is’ distinctly understood by all the contestants 
that every pupil must bring his own collection. Money 
cannot be given the scholar by his teacher or class- 
mates to contribute. It will be “noted that the 
emphasis is placed, not on the amount contributed, but 
on the number contributing. 

If a teacher is forced to be absent, she may be 
counted present by personally providing a substitute. 
A substitute provided by the superintendent will not 
count for the absent teacher. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the change in 
spirit and enthusiasm that has been wrought in the 
Sixth Avenue Sunday-school since the start of the 
contest. Classes that were lax in attendance and poor 
contributors caught the spirit, and hit and held a 
one hundred percent stride. The spirit of friendly 
rivalry brought the average attendance tp from sev- 
enty-four percent of the enrolment to over eighty 
percent. The number of hundred percent classes 
rose consistently from eight in the month of January 
to thirty-five in May. The peak was reached the third 
Sunday in May, when ten of the twenty classes had a 
one’ hundred percent attendance, and more than 
half of the others only one or two absent. This same 
Sunday marked the climax in the number contribut- 
ing. he average number contributing rose from 
seventy-two percent the first Sunday of the drive to 
eighty-two percent the following Sunday, and con- 
tinued to ascend steadily till it averaged over ninet 
percent every Sunday in May, with a high-water ak 
of ninety-nine percent. The total collections increased 
accordingly. Many new scholars were brought in. 

The contest was so evenly fought that at. the end 
of the first period, though very nearly six hundred 
points were scored altogether, the Crimsons won the 
beautiful banner trophy by the scant margin of twelve 
points. The spirit of the two teams began to be evi- 
dent in March»; when the Blues decided to “go after” 
the almost discouraging lead the Crimsons had gained 
at the start. They warmed to their task with such 
zeal that for ten successive Sundays, with but one 
break in favor of the Crimsons after the eighth, they 
decisively defeated their opponents; and it was only 
by a strong rally on the Jast two Sundays of the 
drive that the Crimsons held their supremacy. The 
interest was not only held without effort through the 
drive, but amounted to almost a furore during May 
and June. Time and again the pupils of a class, find- 
ing one of their number absent, would voluntarily 
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send a committee after him just before the session 


These youthful but aggressive committees were 
almost without exception successful in their mis- 
sions. Can you sev the picture!* And yet our Sun- 
day-school is quite average, and set right in the cen- 
ter of a strong Catholic neighborhood, with plenty 
of_strong counter attractions near at hand. P 

The drive has not been without its spiritual bene- 
fits. The teachers have brought renewed consecra- 
tion to their duties, and we have never before had 
such a spirit of prayer and devotion as has been mani- 
fested in the monthly gatherings of the officers and 
teachers since last September. The fruit of our 
united prayers has been an unusually large number 
of the Sunday-school pupils who have madg_ public 
confession of Christ in baptism. 

We look for even greater blessings to come, and 
anticipate a strong start when the drive reopens in 
September. There is no question of the continued 
success of the drive —Charles B. Ford, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Rallying the Church-members for 
Sunday-school 


Tee church membership usually offers the most 
fertile field from which to work up the Sunday- 
school attendance. In most schools of any size the 
number of church-members who rarely or never at- 
tend Sunday-school is so large that weré they all to 
attend unexpectedly the school machinery would not 
be adequate to care properly for them. 

It happens all too often that we are negligent in 
bringing the claims of the Sunday-school to the at- 
tention of the church membership. ‘One of the best 
ways to remedy such a situation is by the frequent 
use of the personal interview. This method can not 
be used in all cases, and should be ‘supplemented by 
other means. One such method that the writer has 
found to be as simple and inexpensive as it is helpful 
is as follows: 

Slips of paper like the following are printed with 
a suitable Sunday-school message, and are turned 
over to the financial secretary of the church with the 
request that he enclose at least one with each quar- 
terly statement that he sends out. 


YOUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND YOU 


The Sunday-school is an integral part of the church, 
and has a threefold object: (1) To give instruction 
in the Bible and Christian doctrine; (2) to train 
in right habits of action, and (3) to develop person- 
ality. When these objects are attained intelligent 
and efficient Christian lives and efficient leaders 
for church work are the resultant fruits. 

In order that these objects may be attained our 
school functions through thirty teachers working in 
ten departments, each under its own superintendent. 
Seven general officers and the orchestra are at the ser- 
vice of the school as a whole. 

This organization has a place for the tiny babe and 
the shut-in as well as for those able to attend Sunday- 
school. Its work is interesting and pleasant as well 
as constructive and helpful. 

f you are awake to the possibilities of the Sun- 
day-school you are a- regular attendant and a 
booster. If you are not a booster you are urgently 
invited to become one. 

The Sunday-school is pleased to serve you. Make 


the pleasure mutual. 


In this manner practically the entire membership 
is reached without the, work of writing addresses and 
without mailing cost. The cost of printing the en- 
closures is negligible. 

The enclosures. may carry a general Sunday-school 
booster message, they may call attention to a specific 
department, or they may detail particular reasons 
why the school is worthy of support—Harry L. Rest, 
Connellsville, Pa. . 








The Victorious Life 

















Under this heading in frequent issues of The Sunday 
School Times will be found announcements of forthcoming 
Victorious Life Conferences, news of Conferences already 
held, teaching, and incidents about, and testimonies from, 
those who have accepted the free gift of Victory in Christ. 


God’s Perfect Provision 


VERYTHING.~God has provided for our salva- 

tion is necessary, and every provision is per- 
fect. lf Christians but once glimpsed God’s provision 
for them they would live in Victory all the time. 
Notice his provision, as shown in the Covenant. See 
its terms and the security. His perfect provision 
through our union with the Lord Jesus Christ. His 
perfect provision through the indwelling One. His 
perfect provision in the revealed names of Jehovah. 
His perfect provision through the Lordship of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Victory may be had by any 
Christian who will accept God’s perfect provision. 
God has made it so plain and easy. Will you accept 
his provision now? 
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Lesson for tember 19 
Proverbs 23 : 19-21, 29-35 
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LESSON 12. SEPTEMBER I9. EVILS OF INTEMPERANCE 
° (Temperance Lesson.) Proverbs 23 : 19-21, 29-35 


Golden Text.— The drunkard and the glutton shall come to poverty.— Prov. 23 : 21 





The Lesson Pilot 


By Howard A. Banks 

Getting Started in Class : 

FEW weeks ago the daily newspapers contained 

a sensational account of an automobile party 

driving home from an all-night orgy in one 
of the clubs of New York City, when it was dis- 
covered that one member of the party, arr actor, had 
been badly wounded. But neither he himself nor 
any of his friends seemed to be able to remember 
how he got hurt. This is an up-to-date illustration 
of the Bible picture given in this lesson of drunken- 
ness and its results. “Who hath wounds without 
cause?” (v. 29), and “they have stricken me, shalt 
thou say, and I was not hurt; they have beaten me, 
and I felt it not” (v. 35). The, incident created a 
great deal of editorial comment in the press of the 
country, as to how this party of revelers had secured 
liquor now that Prohibition is in effect all over the 
country. It emphasizes the need, which should be 
impressed by the teacher, of enforcing the great 
temperance law that is now in effect in the Ejight- 
eenth Amendment. 


Our Background Material 


“Since Prohibition came into effect,” says Dr. W. ° 


E. McLennan, in the Christian Herald of August 
14, “arrests have been cut down, not only for minor 
but also for the more serious crimes from twenty- 
five to seventy-five percent; houses of correction and 
jails are being depopulated; alcoholic wards in the 
hospitals are being closed for lack of patrons; public 
and private lodging houses of the cheap variety are 
going out of business; rescue missions are caring 
for but a small percentage of their former attend- 
ants.” 

This writer goes on to show that for the first three 
months of 1919 there were 24,664 arrests for all crime 
in Philadelphia, and for drunkenness 8,896. For 
the same period this year the figures were respectively 
12,385, and 2,194. In Harrisburg, Pa., in 1919, arrests 
for all crimes were 431, and for intoxication, 227, 
and for the corresponding period this year there was 
a total of arrests of 96 for all causes, and for intoxi- 
ication, 28. In Columbus, Ohio, arrests in 1919 were 
2,704, and for drunkenness, 637, and for the cor- 
responding period in 1920 the total was 1,162, and 
those for drunkefhness only 60. In Chicago the total 
arrests for the first six months of 1919 were 55,573, 
and for the same period of 1920, 41,938. There was 
a decline during the first year of Prohibition in De- 
troit of 45.9 percent in the total arrests. 

Not only has there been a tremendous detrease 
in crime, but prosperity has gone forward by leaps 
and bounds. Dr. Griffith Thomas (III, 3) quotes 
Edison’s observations of alcohol’s tendency to inef- 
ficiency, and then calls attention to the remarkable 
tribute to the beneficial results of prohibition in New 
York City of Bird S. Coler, Commissionet of the 
New York Department of Public Welfare. Tem- 
perance certainly doubles the constructive power of 
a man (Illustration Round-Table, 5). 


The Lesson Itself 


The references, except as otherwise noted, are to les- 

son-articies in this issue. Bold-face figures at the end 

of certain paragraphs in those articles will help in 
quickly locating the references. 


The best teaching principle for use in this les- 
son is that of concentration, that is, organizing the 


lesson around a central truth, and that truth is fur-. 


nished by Dr. Ellis in the form of a text that seems 


’ to fit over this lesson like a cloak. 


Did you ever see a man coming out from the ef- 
fects. of a prolonged debauch? If so, you will real- 
ize the vividness of the literal translation of verse 
29, which might be rendered, “Who says Oh? Who 
says Alas?” In confirmation of this literal transla- 
tion looK at the footnote of the Revised Edition. 

In the Lesson’s Main Message Dr. Griffith Thomas 
gives a splendid analysis of the lesson, which the 
teacher might well use in the class. A most appro- 
priate name for this striking picture of intemperance, 
the most direct condemnation of intemperance in the 
whole Bible, was given over a century ago, and is 
mentioned by Dr. Thomas (III, 2). 

The, contrast is terrible between the attractive ap- 
pearance Sf alcohol at the start and its terrible effects 
in the drunkard and those with whom he is inti- 
mately in contact. Wine has its appeal not only to 
the palate but to the eye of the drinker. Rother- 
ham, in his literal translation, renders verse 31 in 
this way, “When it giveth in the cup its sparkle,” 
and in a footnote he says “sparkle” is I‘terally “eye.” 
Tregelles in his translation of Gesenius’ Hebrew and 
Chaldean Lexicon makes ‘this comment, “The eye of 
wine is the bubbling when it sparkles as poured out.” 


Ce 


Devotional R, ; Psalm 1. 
Piisesy Toole, Rooping our thodies 8 
ic: Kee our ° 
Lesson Materi : Prov. 23:19-21; Story Material: Dan. 1: 
8-20. 
Memory Verses :Keep thyself pure.— x Tim. 5: 22. 
Be strong. —1 Cor. 16: 23. 
Junior Topic: What Strong Drink Dees to the Drinker. 
Lesson Material: Prov. 23 : 19-21, 29-35. 
Memory Verses : Prov. 23 : 20, 21. 





Intermediate and Senior Topic: Deadly Foes im Di . 
Topi for Youne People and Adults: Alcohol shel False Claims and 
rue es. 











19 Hear thou, my son, and be wise, 
And guide thy heart in the way. 
20 Be not among winebibbers, 
Among gluttonous eaters of flesh: 
21 For the drunkard and the glutton shall come to 


poverty; 
And drowsiness will clothe a man with rags. 


23 Who hath ‘woe? who hath “sorrow? who hath con- 
tentions ? 
Who hath coniplaining? who hath wounds without 
cause? 
Whe hath ‘redness of eyes? 
30 They that tarry long at the wine; 
They that go to ‘seek out mixed wine. 
31 Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, 
When it sparkleth in the cup, 
When it *goeth down smoothly: 
32 At the last it biteth like a serpent, 
And stingeth like an adder. PY 
33 Thine eyes shall behold ‘strange things, 
And thy heart shall utter perverse things. 
34 Yea, thou shalt be as he that lieth down im the midst 
of the sea, 
Or as he that lieth upon the top of a mast. 
35 —~ have stricken me, shalt thou say, and I was not 
urt; 
They have beaten me, and I felt it not: 
When shall I awake? I will seek it yet again. 


t1Heb. Oh! *Heb. Alas! *Or, darkness “Of, try ‘Or, 
moveth itself* aright *Or, strange women 


American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons 








One of the books that influenced John Bunyan, and 
the way he came to have that book in a day when 
books were rare, is mentioned by Dr. Smellie. In 
it was the quaint sentence, “Drunkennesse is the 
metropolitane Citie of all the Province of Vices.” 
Characteristics of this “metropolitane Citie” are 
given by Dr. Smellie, and his treatment offers a fine 
suggestion for a complete study of the lesson. At 
least two incidents related by way of illustration 
should not be overlooked, that of the Scottish scholar, 
“ Duncan, and of the drunken student at the 

niversity of Edinburgh in Dr. Smellie’s college 
days —the brilliant youth who described his remorse 
(v. 35, last clause) in some of Virgil’s phrases. 

e druykard’s hell on earth, delirium tremens — 
the vision of serpents, insects, goblins and devils — is 
ictured in verse 33, “Thine eyes. shall behold strange 

hings” (Dr.-Thomas, I, 1). 

Every boy has a kin dom, a different sort of a 
kingdom from that- which Richard III had, and 
which he was willing to yield up for a horse that 
would convey him to safety from the battlefield, as 
expressed in the oft quoted line of Shakespeare, but 
a real kingdom. In “Say, Fellows—”’ Mr. Smith 
tells how he heard a boy paraphrase that quotation 
as he came out of a movie theater, from which he 
draws a lesson that may well be impressed upon 
boys, and girls, too, for it is said that girls and 
women are becoming addicted in an appalling degree 
to the habit he is there warning against. Mr. Homer 
A. Rodeheaver has a warning against cigarettes on 
page 486. 

The testimony of a “good social drinker” in a 
tribute to what prohibition has atcomplished is given 
by Mrs. Askew (2). 

The danger of the lessening if not a loss of “the 
old time reverence for womanhood” and the “decay 
of the national conscience” are pointed out by two 
college presidents, quoted by Mrs. Askew under her 
second heading. 


The Truth that Is Golden 


William Law, the mystic of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, had a rule that whenever he was tempted he 
would get immediately upon his knees, or at least 
go to prayer. Daniel’s purposing in his heart (Mrs. 
Bryner) that he would not defile himself with the 
king’s meat and drink, was faithfully lived up to 
because he opened his window three times a day 
toward Jerusalem. Only prayer can cure the dread- 
ful habit of drink, and prayer can keep drink from 
a whole state. The class should be told the remark- 
able story in the introduction to the Family Wor- 
ship Department of how Kansas was kept from re- 
turning to the liquor traffic. And if God will answer 
prayer for a state he will answer it for a nation. 
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Why one of the vanquished countries of Europe needs 
prayer is apparent from Miss Wintringer’s article ou 
page 479, “Can Germany Afford a Drink Bill?” and 
should we not pray for those who are setting so high 
an ideal as world-wide prohibition? 


Teaching Points 

Instead of “eaters of flesh” (v. 20) the Companion 
Bible suggests as a better translation “selfish eaters.” 
Analyze sin and one always comes to self. It is the 
selfish eater who is the glutton, and gluttony has 
filled far more graves than drin 

The word for poverty in verse 21 is really “dispos- 
session.” It is but another touch of vividriess in this 
graphic chapter. Can we not see the drunkard, with 

is wife in tears, and ragged children one her 
apron strings, as they are being put out of house 
and home? 

If a touch may start an avalanche, a look may 
wreck a life (Round-Table, 2). Temptation is best 
resisted at the source. 

Intemperance stabs purposg to the heart. It brings a 
man into a life of tragic, aimless drifting (Illustra- 
tion Round-Table, 1 and 3). 

One cannot he a successful business man and a 
constant drinker at the same time (Round-Table, 4). 


Questions fer Study and’ Discussion 


_What is the most important phase of national pro- 
hibition to-day? 
Why is it important to teach temperance to girls ?* 


(Mrs. Askew, 1.) 


ed does gluttony bring a man to rags? (vs. 2e, 
21. 
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This Week’s Teaching Principle 


By Charles Calvert Ellis, A.M., Ph.D. 
Vice-President and Professor of Education at Juniata College 





THE PRINCIPLE oF CONCENTRATION.—Organize 
the lesson arownd one central and important 
truth whenever possible. 











bh lesson text focuses itself almost entirely upon 
the evils of indulgence in strong drink. And let 
it not be ours to underestimate those evils, because 
the Prohibition Amendment has been passed and the 
evils are more hidden than before. Probably we 
need to remind ourselves of them more than whea 
they were before our eyes constantly, lest we be de- 
ceived into thinking that the fight is over, or that 
the evil was not so bad as we had been led to be- 
lieve. This graphic picture from God’s Word needs 
still to carry its lesson of-warning, and not the less 
to those who in homes of wealth have much of the 
accursed stuff “laid up for many years.” Be ver 
sure that there is need even yet to concentrate muc 
teaching upon this deadly evil that has brought so 
much ruin in its train, 

But the Golden Text suggests a larger lesson im 
selecting from the text the combined warning against 
gluttony and drunkenness; and we shall do well te 
extend the scope of our thought as suggested. Would 
we therefore be justified in asserting that one evil is 
as great as the other? Is there a possibility here of 
drawing a distinction between abstinence and tem- 
perance in the true sense? Should we be temperate 
in the use of evil things, or abstain from them ena- 
tirely? : 

Has the time not come, however, when, instead 
of concentrating our so-called temperance lessons 
upon the evils of strong drink, we should instead 
widen their scope even more to include’ especially 
such evils as the cigarette habit, which we are told 
is growing alarmingly even among women and girls? 
This would not do violence to our principle of con- 
centration, for then we could utilize some such out- 
standing and comprehensive Scripture truth as, 
“Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever 
ye do, do all to the glory of God” (1 Cor. 10:31), 
under which could be included warning against in- 
temperances which concern all grades, and around 
which could be centered wholesome and positive in- 
struction for all pupils. 


Huntinopon, PA. 
we 


“soo Ways to Help Your Church” — wholesome so- 
cial plans, new live methods, financial suggestions 
that include neither sale nor barter. It may be had 
from The Sunday Schoel Times Company for $1.50. 
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The Lesson as a Whole 


By the Rev. W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 








Conection.—The section we are using is part 
of a larger portion, Proverbs 22:17 to 24: 22, entitled 
“Words of Wise Men.” The older man is apparently 
addressing a pupil whom he calls “my son.” This 
is one of the most vivid descriptions of drunkenness 
in the Old Testament. 


I. The Lesson’s Main Message 

The Counsel (vs. 19, 20). Wisdom is advised, with 
special reference to the avoidance of the company 
of those who drink Wine or are excessive eaters, 
giuttony here being associated with wine drinking. 

The Reason (vy. 21). The explanation is that both 
these classes of men shall suffer poverty, which will 
show itself in ragged clothing. . 

The Reminder (vs._296 30). Here a new topic is 
again set forth, the pitfure of a person who has 
practised the habit of drinking and 1s already show- 
ing its effects. Wounds without cause are the exact 
opposite of the inevitable results of battle or some 
similar encounter. The man who has unnecessarily 
exposed himself in drink suffers accident by being too 
much intoxicated to look after himself. Bloodshot 
eyes and puffy face, with dullness of vision, often 
result in those who give themselves over to the abuse 
of wine. The “mixed wine” is probably wine that is 
spiced or given some other .preparation for increas- 
ing the enjoyment to the taste. It is thought not to 
refer to drugs or adulteration. 


The Warning (vs. 31,,32)., The only true remedy 


is total abstinence. The verse“moveth itself aright” 


in the old Version, in the margin, is probably correct. 

t means showing itself as wine should and does. 
‘The counsel is pressed home by indicating the awful 
effects of intoxicating drinks. Like a snake bite, it 
fixes itself upon its victim and pierces like the fang 
of an adder. 

The Results (vs. 33-35). The awful effects of de- 
lirium tremens are first indicated (v. 33), including 
ravings like a mad man, with disgusting or disgrace- 
ful language. Perhaps, too, giddiness and confusion 
are described, like one who is tossed from a tree or 
swings from the top of a mast (v. 34). Some think 
the reference is to the recklessness of a man in drink, 
or to foolhardiness like the conduct of a sailor who 
sleeps in mid ‘ocean, or “takes a nap ona yardarm.” 
Then, too, the man is described as being insensiole 
to hurt (v. 35), for after being aroused from a 
drunken stupor he has no idea of how he has been 
hurt, and the wretched creature will seek again to 
gratify hisappetite, notwithstanding the awful con- 
sequences that have come to him, (1) 

Devotional Reading : Psalm 1. The striking con- 
trast of the two men;.(1) The man who is like a 
tree with a permanently fixed root, a regular pro- 
vision of fruit, and a perpetual greenness of leaf, sym- 
bolical of prosperity. (2) The man who is like chaff, 
with no root and easily driven away by the slightest 
influence. 

Books.—The Pulpit Commentary on Proverbs 
‘(Funk and Wagnalls, New York, 51 vols., $2 a vol ; 
sold only in sets). 


fl. Additional Material for Teachers 

Daniel r. 

The story of Daniel 1 tells of the first comenny 
of abstainers, what has been called “the first Band 
of Hope.” 

(1) The circumstances, verses 1-7; (2) the decision, 
verse 8; (3) the results, verses 9-16; (4) the basis 
(God), verses 17-21. 


Ill. The Graded Topics 

1. Intermediate and Senior: Deadly Foes in Dis- 
guise. This passage was called, over a century ago, 
“the Drunkard’s Looking-glass,” in which he can 
see himself as he really is. The contrast between 
the attractive appearance of alcohol and the terrible 
effects should be carefully noted, and perhaps noth- 
ing is more terrible than the inability (v. 35) to real- 
ize the true nature of the evil. Three results are 
seen in regard to alcohol: (1) source, verse 29; (2) 
Sins, verse 32; (3) contempt, verses 33-35. But of 
course alcohol is not the only deadly foe that comes 
to us in disguise. Nearly every sin has its outward 
attractiveness and promises fair things, only to re- 
veal itself in its*true character afterwards (Rom. 6: 
23; James 1:15). (2) 

2. Young People and Adults: Alcohol — False 
Claims and True Charges. (1) Alcohol claims to build 
up the body, but it is known to be a stimulant, not 
a food. (2) Alcohol claims to strengthen and clarify 
the mind, but it dulls and deadens the intellectual 
powers. (3) Alcohol claims to be a means of prosper- 
ity to the state, but we know that it is one of the 
deadliest foes of all true national life. (4) Alcohol 
claims to be harmless to the soul, but we know how 
often it leads people into temptation and sin. ‘Thus, 
instead of giving pleasure it gives pain; instead of 
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guaranteeing profit it involves loss; instead of afford- 
ing power it tends to weakness. Edison once said 
that “drinking is throwing sand into the machinery 
of civilization.” Mr. Bird S. Coler, Commissioner 
of the New York Department of Public Welfare, has 
recently published an account of the first few months 
of Prohibition in New York, and he says that “the 
results of disuse of alcoholic liquor have been -far 
more astounding than even the claims of the most 
ardent advocates of the commission.” And he fur- 
ther states that any one in Such a position as his, with 
its opportunities of observing what is for the best 
welfare of the people, “could not take any other stand 
than to make a firm resolution to present the facts to 
the American people.” The details he gives of the 
various institutions in New York showing the re- 
3) of Prohibition are nothing short of marvelous. 


IV. The Heart of the Lesson 


The terrible eVils ef intemperance call especial at- 
tention to the wider and still more serious problem 
of temptation and sin of all kinds. There are three 
enemies of the believer: the world around, the flesh 
within, and the devil above; and the need of safe- 
guard against each of these foes is pressing. Perhaps, 
in connection with the present lesson, it may be well 
to concentrate on the third of these, and think of 
our dangers from the temptations of the devil. 


1. Our Peril. The New Testament speaks of the 
“works” of the devil and the “wiles” of the devil 
(Eph. 6:11), and both together may he expressed by 
“the fiery darts of the wicked one” (Eph. 6:16). 

hen reference is made to his “works,” we are 
not to think merely of anything vulgar or gross, 
but also, and chiefly, of that which is specious and 
subtle, as indicated by the word “wiles,” for the 
devil who tempted Eve with subtlety (Gen. 3:1) still 
approaches us as “an angel of light.” Even in cort- 
nection with alcohol, this craft of the evil one is evi- 
dent, because alcohol often, as we have seen, pre- 
tends to do what it cannot possibly accomplish. 


2. Our Protection. Against the “works” of the 
devil we are to place the righteousness of God, and 
against the “wiles,” the wisdom of God. This will 
enable us to meet him in the “whole armor of God,” 
and to say with the apostle, “we are not ignorant of 
his devices” (Eph, 6: 11-13). 


_V. Leading Questions 


What is meant by a proverb? Illustrate from this 
book. 

What are some of the sorrows caused by strong 
drink? 


What is the meaning of the New Testament word 
“temperance”? . 

In what two New Testament passages are the Spirit 
of God and the spirit of wine contrasted? Why is 
this? 

How may we distinguish between gluttony and in- 
temperance? What is the difference between the two 
sins? : . 

How far can we use to-day the argument against 
drunkenness in verses 21 and 29? 
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Take Temperance to Thy Breast 
By the Rev. Alexander Smellie, D.D. 
Wreee John Bunyan, a‘lad of eighteen, married 


the orphan girl who was his first wife, they 
“came together as poor as poor might be, not 
having so muclt household stuff as a dish or a spoon 
betwixt them both.” But she had had a godly father, 
who had lived “in strict and holy life both in word 
and deed.” And she brought to her husband for her 
dowry two of her father’s books — “The Plain Man’s 
Pathway to Heaven,” by Arthur Dent; and “The 
Practise of Piety,” by Louis Bayly, Bishop of Ban- 
gor in King James’ time. “In these,” says Bun- 
yan, “I should sometimes read with her, wherein I 
also found some things that were pleasing to me. 
In that little, vellum-bound, black-letter .book, “The 
Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven,” this sentence occurs, 
“Drunkennesse is the metropolitane Citie of all the 
Province of Vices.” This is what our lesson empha- 
sizes at greater length: drunkenness is the metro- 
politan city of all the province of vices — vices, and 
miseries, and shames. 


Famine stalks through the streets and lanes of 
the city. 

The drunkard shall come to poverty, the wise man 
writes; and there never was a truer prediction. The 
judge on the bench assures us that for nine-tenths of 
the national pauperism and wretchedness the indul- 
gence in drink 1s directly responsible. ‘The states- 
man declares that its ravages are equal to the scourges 
of war, hunger, and pestilence combined. The econ- 
omist and social reformer, anxious about the better 
housing of the people, will do well to begin with 
the moral character of the people themselves; the 
environment will soon be as bare, as cheerless, and 
as degraded as ever it was, unless the inmates of 
the home have learned to put away the habits which 
reduced them formerly to beggary and want. It is 
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told of Dr. John Duncan, the “Scottish scholar and 
saint, that he once made a call on a friend; and 
the lady of the house, thinking that he looked wearied, 
said, “Let me bring you a glass of wine.” But he 
refused it. “I should like a glass of water,” he an- 
swered. “Why,” she said, “that is prison-fare.” “No, 
Madam,” he replied, “not prison-fare but garrison- 
fare; for his place of defense shall be the munitions 
of rocks, bread shall be given him, his waters shall 
é sure. 


Iil-health is rampant in the city of drunkenness. 

Complaining, and wounds without cause, and red- 
ness of eyes, they have who tarry long at the wine. 
It is our duty to be careful over our bodies. They 
ought to be clean and wholesome, healthy and vig- 
orous; like the knight’s, when he buckled on his 
armor, and climbed his war-horse, and rode away to 
fight the dragon. Christ had, and keeps in the 
heavenly world, a body like ours. We cannot im- 
agine him soiling it with sin, or enfeebling its strength, 
or lessening its freshness and bloom. On earth in 
his humiliation, and in the skies in his exaltation, he 
uses it only and always in his Father’s service and for 
his Father’s glory. But what numbers there are who 
weaken, and many a time undermine and ruin, their 
bodily nature by strong drink! They have hot and 
trembling hands. They have faces on which you 
can read the wn, story of. their cowardly sur- 
render to the enemy. They will never be able to do 
the work, and to wield the influence, which their 
Creator had planned for them. 


Remorse haunts the purlieus and recesses of this 
ill-favored city. 

Vhat is the outcome in the end of_the drinking 
habit? At the last, the truth-telling Proverbs say, 
it biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an adder, 
It accumulates a store of bitterest memories for him 
who has succumbed to it. I remember, years ago, 
when I was a student in Edinburgh, passing out- one 
day from the university class to the quadrangle; and 
there we found a young man who had staggered up 
through the central archway from the street. His 
face, even yet, had its intellectual cast, and showed 
what he might have been. But drink had stamped its 
ugliness on the features. St ding in the quadrangle, 
he recited, in their original Latin, the famous lines 
from the Sixth Afneid which delineate the path to 
the lower world. “Facilis descensus Averni. The road 
to hell is easy, and day and night the black door 
lies open; but to regain the upper air, and pick one’s 


way back, Hoc opus, hic -labor est — Ah, this is the - 


effort, this the toil.” He was revealing to us the 
fetters in which he was entangled, and the remorse 
which held him in its prison. 


Helplessness marks the citizens in the metropolitan 
city of vices. 

Thou shalt be as he that lieth down in the midst 
of the sea—it is the graphic image of the sacred 
writer. There is no repose there. Security and life 
itself are gone. Despair and death cannot be long 
delayed. It is the tragic conclusion of an infinitel 
mournful history. God hold -s far from that whic 
leads to such a fatal goal— “dreadful time, dread- 
ful eternity, no comfort anywhere.” In the life of 
one who was a great Christian as well as a great 
soldier —in Lieutenant-Colonel Henderson’s fine and 
inspiriting “Life of Stonewall Jackson”—we read 
that, from his boyhood until he died on the Rappa- 
hannock, he “dreaded strong drink because he liked 
it,” and battled against it as strenuously as he bat- 
tled against the Federal army. It is a ee read. 
It is a holy war, and every one of us who dedicates 
himself to it will be strengthened with might by the 
Spirit in the inner man. 

Therefore, 

“Take Temperance to thy breast 
While yet is the hour of choosing.” 
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- The Busy Men’s Corner 


By William H. Ridgway 


in Dry Maine.—The drunkard and the glutton shall 
come to poverty (v. 21). I am on the train coming 
home from Maine, where I have spent a month visit- 
ing my friends the Hustons. I had heard. that not- 
withstanding state-wide prohibition in Maine drunk- 
enness was rampant. Much of our time has been 
spent motoring, here, there, and everywhere, city to 
city, village to village. I have not seen a single 
drunken man, And I was looking for one. You usu- 
ally find what you are looking for if there are any. 
At Rockland, where we were almost daily, is a big 
barracks full of enlisted men, training for sailors. 
They are on the main street, and seem come and 
go at pleasure. You might think it was a Y. M. C. A. 
convention. But here is the old file that spikes the 
gun of the booze boomer. In Maine, you de not see 
a single sign of old John Barleycorn. No tumble- 
down houses, no ragged, unkempt children, no heart- 
broken and bedraggled women. The houses of the men 
who work for wages arewhite with green blinds and an 
artistic front door. There is lots of breathing room. 
No herding in alleys in Maine. The cities are just big 
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Lesson for 1s 
Proverbs 23 : 19-21, 29-3S 


country towns with neighbors, prosperity 

‘and no saloons. And for this morth of 
July, I have been living fpon Penobscot 
salmon, Rockland lobsters, Champion of 
England peas and Mt. Battie blueberries. 
(I will leave the second gentleman men- 
tioned in this text for treatment next 
winter, when I am on salt codfish and 
turnip’ !) 

In New York.—Look not upon the wine 
when it moveth itself (A. V., v. 31); 
Solomon apparently is not talking about 
the product of Welch, Naboth Vineyard, 
or similar western New York or west 
Jersey product, which just sits still and 
smells good, and cheers the heart. Over 
there in old Jerusalem, they seem to 
have had the “yellow peril,” from whose 
amber depths “moveth” the bubbles that 
have danced more than one sweet Ri 
to the unknown grave. Over in New 
York they have a “Great White, Way.” 
It is the electric lighted café and hotel 
and theater section. Here is where 
they go in with laughter and song and 
clawhammer and décolleté. Sometimes 
I walk with the throng and then later 
in the night I find Dave Ranney, my ex- 
burglar friend, and we go dowrr to Sag 
Wyburn’s in Water Street, and to 
Thomas J. Noonan’s in Doyers Street, 
or to Miss Boardman’s in Mott Street, 
and we see the end of the Great White 
mes § What stories Dave and I can 
tell! *If Fifth Avenue -has its Delmon- 

ico’s, se has Doyers Street. You'll see 
the big sign on the place.’ It is where 
Dave and Tout our chop suey at 2 o’clock 
in the morning, at least Dave does. I take 
the Chinese tea after we have been around 
all the night bringing cheer and salva- 
tion to the victims of the moving of the 
wine. That delicious tea the Chinamen 
make (the only tea I like) is just ex- 
actly the same color as the champagne 
that bubbles on the. Great White Way 
tan-in and 


And 


The tea smiles with _its I 
the wine dances with its sat-in! 
don’t let the devil fool you. 


“The Poor Workingman.”—A? last it 
biteth . . . and stingeth (v. 32). Down 
in the dark places of the city, where men 
and women fall so low “they have to 
reach up to touch bottom,” as Mel Trot- 
ter, the Grand Rapids slum-diver, says, 
Mel and his merry men spend their days 
going down into the depths where lie 
the human wrecks dead in trespasses and 
sins, stung by the whole satanic zoo of 
the booze bottle. Every little while some 
one breaks into print in behalf of “the 
poor workingman.” All the “poor work- 
ingmen” I know are the men who have 
been bitten and stung by rum varmints. 
In Coatesville and in all other towns 
with which I am familiar, when the 
workingman gets right with the Boss, 
and wrong with John Barleycorn, he 
becomes the rich workingman in his own 
or the next generation. Nearly every 
prosperous man I know to-day was in 
the so-called “poor workingman” class 
a few years ago. 
got right with God, in whose great “fac- 
tory” he gust work, “jined the church, 
and began to git ahead,” as Jerry Fraser 
says. All those nice little homes you 
see along the hillside are where the 
Prosperity family live. And wquld you 
believe it,—4all the good jobs ‘up and 
down the creek keep singing, “Come and 
take me Sober Sammy, I’m waiting here 
for you.” In Coatesville, almost every 
“poor workingman,” if he doesn’t buy 

- booze for Steel’Sammy, does buy “gas” 
for Tin Lizzie! 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 


- Reading Suggestions on the 
Lesson of Two Weeks Hence 


HE following books and pamphlets on 

the lesson of October 3, “Birth and Child- 

hood of Jesus” (Matt. 1 and 2), will be 
found useful. 


The suggestions are here given in advance, 
so that there may be time for ordering. Sec- 
tion I mentions works from various pub- 
lishers, and will be found, two weeks later, 
in Dr. Griffith Thomas’ lesson article. Sec- 
tion II describes publications of The Sunday 
School Times Company. 


I. For a commentary on Matthew, Broadus 
is very helpful (American Baptist Publication 
Society, Philadelphia, $2.2). Other books to 
be used with each lesson are “Modern Stu- 
dents’ Life. of Christ,” by Vollmer (Revell, 


But Mr. Prosperity] } 
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New York, $1.25, net); and Davis’ Bible Dic- 
tionary (Westminster Press, Philadelphia, $3). 

Il. The primary teacher will find valuable 
material for preparation for the Quarter’s 
work by reading the booklet, “The Life Story 
of Jesus,” by C, S. Beardslee, D.D. (10 cts. 
each; $1 a dozen), 

All teachers may receive benefit throughout 
the Quarter from “Historical Charts of the | 
Life and Ministry of Christ” with Outline 
Harmony of the Gospels, by George E. Cros- 
cup, B.A. The dozen small maps and charts | 
that are combined with the harmony make | 
the life and journeys of Jesus clear and) 
easy to follow, and a matter of absorbing | 
interest to the pupils. 





There are also in- | 
cluded a list of the miracles and parables, a | 
dictionary of names found in the Gospels, | 
and other, useful material. Finally there 
are two large colored charts giving in graphic 
form a general view of the life of Christ, 
a full analysis of the events of passion week, 
and a wonderful portrayal of the ministry 
of Christ ($1). These charts may also be 
had for wall use on one large roll, hand- 
mounted on heavy muslin ($3). 

Many of the lessons in Matthew take 
up the study of the Kingdom. For a good 
understanding of this ‘important subject, 
teachers of adult classes should not be with- 
out Lewis Sperry Chafer’s excellent study, 
“The Kingdom in History-and Prophecy” ($1). 
All these books may be obtained from The 
Sunday School Times Company, Philadelphia. 


ye 
The Illustration Round-Table 


LLUSTRATIONS must reach The Sunday‘ 
School Times three full months in advance 
of the date of the lesson. If coming later 
they may not be considered at all. Do not 
submit illustrations without first securing a 
circular that explains the acceptance of ma- 
terial, and the goers lesson calendar, which 
will be sent for five cents in stamps. All read- 
ers are invited to assist in the conduct of 


this department. One dollar is offered for 
every anecdotal lesson illustration used, and 
two dollars for the best one each week. 
Illustrations on other verses than the 
Golden Text are specially desired, and will 
stand a better chance of acceptance than 


illustrations on the Golden Text. . 


Short illustrations, of from 75 to 150 words 
are greatly pref They will be accepted 
ahead of longer ones equally good. 


Bravely Afraid.—Hear thou, my son, 
and be wise (v. 19). There are times 
when the acknowle ent of danger is 
no mark of cowardice. At a certain 
large dinner, where were illustrious 
American and foreign statesmen, Mr. Col- 
fax declined to take wine, whereupon a 
noted senator, who had already taken 
too much, exclaimed half jestingly across 
the table: “Colfax dare not drink.” “You 
are right,” was the answer, “I dare not.” 
And a braver reply could not have been 
uttered—From The Sunday School 
Times. Sent by Mrs. B. Dowen, 
Kingston Hill, Surry, Eng. 

She Did.—Who hath woe? who hath 
sorrow? .* . who hath wounds without 
cause? who hath redness of eyes? They 
that tarry long at the wine (vs. 29, 30). 
A speaker at a temperance meeting told 
how drink had once caused the downfall 
of a brave soldier. In the course of the 
sad story he said, “Sometimes after a 
debauch the man would be repentant, 
umble. He would promise his wife to 
do better. But alas! the years, taught 
her the barrenness of all such promises. 
One_night, when he was getting to be 
an old man—a prematurely old man, thin- 
limbed, stoop-shouldered, with red-rim- 
med eyes—he said to his wife: ‘You're 
a clever woman, Jenny; @ courageous, 
active, good woman. You should have 
married a better man than I am, dear.’ 
She looked at him, and answered in a 

uiet voice: ‘I did, James.’”—From. the 

unday at Home. Sent by J. A. Clark, 
Leicester, Eng. (1) 

The Avalanche.—Look not thou upon 
the wine ... at the last it biteth like a 
serpent (vs. 31, 32). A Switzerland 
cone Says to the tourist, “Be careful; 

Oo not touch that; there is a pile of 
snow one thousand feet high there, and 
if it is loosened an avalanche will come.” 
The Bible draws the danger line deeper 
and stronger than the touch. “Look not.” 
—From the Record of Christian Work. 
Sent by M. Taylor, Winnipeg, Can. (2) 


_ What He Feared Most.—As he that 
lieth down in the midst of the sea (v. 34). 
On @ recent passage, while facing a ter- 
rific storm, I entered into conversation 
with a man who knew the seas, and who 
was master of the ship. I said to him, “Do 
you fear the storm?” “Not in the least,” 
he said, “for by good seamanship we are 
able to weather almost evéry storm that 





has ever swept across the mighty deep.” 


Then said I, “Do you fear the fog?” 
“Not to any extent, because different 
vessels have a definite track along which 
ordinarily they sail, and we know just 
about when and where to expect other 
vessels on the highway of the seas.” 
“What, then,” I said to him, “do you 
fear the most?” He said, “We are most 
afraid of derelicts. A derelict is a dis- 
mantled, unmanned ship. It is a ship 
sailing to no harbor, a ship without a 
compass, without a crew, and without a 
captain.” As he spoke it occurred to 
me that there are a vast number of der- 
elicts to-day all about us in life —men 
who have no captain on their vessel, 
who have set out for no harbor, but 
drift idly with the tide, a menace to 
all others who would lead the best of 
lives, of no use to themselves, and in- 
capable of serving others. It is a thought 
of great cheer, however, that there is 
One who waits to board every drifting 
vessel to make useful that which has 
been useless, and that One is Jesus Christ, 
the Captain of our salvation—From J. 
Wilbur Chapman, D.D., in Revival 
Times. Sent by Geo. Goodall, Cristobal, 
Canal Zone. (3) : 


What It Cost Him.—The drunkard and 
the glutton shall come to poverty (Golden 
Text). have read a story of an ex- 

ensive cocktail. It cost $6,000. «In New 

ork is a man who once paid $6,000 for 
a cocktail, A manufacturing company 
needed a manager, The salary was $6,000 
a year. The officers considered many 
candidates, and decided to offer the posi- 
tion to a young man of urtusual ability. 
The president and general manager in- 
vited the young man to lunch with them 
at a downtown club. They wanted to 
“look him over” just once more. An 
elaborate luncheon was ordered. The 
waiter was a long time in bringing the 
first course, and the guest’ began to ap- 
pear ill at ease. He seemed uninter- 
ested in the conversation. Finally he 
turned toward the president and said, 
“Would you mind if I ordered a cock- 
tail?” he other men exchanged sur- 
prised and significant glances, but they 
called the waiter and the cocktail was 
ordered. In a little while the president 
excused himself and wrote this message 
on a telegraph blank: “The job is too 
big for a boozer. We can’t run our 
business on cocktail power.”—From .the 
Expositor. Sent by the Rev. T. De 
Courcy Rayner, Watford, Ontario, Can. 
‘The prize for this week is awarded to 
this illustration. (4) 


Wrecker or Builder?—The drunkard 
and the glutton shall come to poverty 
(Golden Text). A loafer said to a work- 
ingman: “When I have my beer I feel 
strong enough to knock a house down”; 
whereupon the workingman replied: 
“Through my a len off beer I have 
been able to put two houses up.”—From 
the Record of Christian Work. Sent by 
‘sy C. Fisk, Boonville, New York. 


Why John Failed.—The glutton shall 
come to poverty (Golden Text). A 
worthy Scotch couple, who had made a 
small competence in a certain shop, re- 
tired to enjoy the fruits of their industry, 
passing over the business to their son 
John. But though John began well, in 
a year or two he hopelessly failed. A 
friend spoke to the old woman about 
it. “How is it,” said she, “that John 
failed, though you did so well there? 
You began with no connection, and he 
began with a good one.” To this the 
Sagacious mother made reply: “Hooi, 
woman, it’s nae wonder at a’. When 
Tam and me began to merchandise we 
took parritch night and morning, and 
kail to our dinner. When things fooked 
up a bit, we took tea to our breakfast. 

eel, now, the age mended, and we 
sometimes coft a lambkin for a Sunday 
dinner ; and before we gae up, we some- 
times coft a chuckie, we were doing sae 
weel.” “Well, and what can that have 
to do with John’s failure?” “Weel, now, 
ye mun ken that our Johnnie began with 
the chuckie first."—From the Methodist 
Monthly. Sent by J, A, Clark, Leicester, 
Eng. 

ve 


“The Little Jetts” may be had from The 
Sunday School Times Co., in attractive 
book form for $1. 
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Little Jetts Teach the Lesson 
By Wade C. Smith 


Author of “ The Little Jetts Telling Bible Stories” 





EviLs OF |NTEMPERANCE 
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Suggestions for Using Little Jetts in Class 


Jetts take pleasure in bringing King Solo- 
mon himself to class this Sunday to teach 
the lesson. “Hear thou, my son, and be 
wise,” warns the sage of all the ages. And 
thus he conducts the young man from scene 
to &cene, and shows him the sad tragedy of 
Appetite Unrestrained. The figures are not 
overdrawn. It is not possible with cold India 
ink to picture the tortures of the poor vic- 
tim of intemperance. If the teacher will 
show this to be true, a powerful lesson 
will be taught this week. 


Clip scenes and distribute to pupils as 


r usual. 


Save for Review Sunday. 
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From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard . 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 
we thank thee for thy restraining love. We 
thank thee for the barriers thou dost set 
up, within the soul, and in our outward life, 
against the headlong impulses that would 
bring us into disaster but for thy restrain- 
ing hand. We would be more intemperate, 
less reserved in our outspoken gratitude 
to thee for giving us such a marvelous 
measure of deliverance from the power ot 
drink as the American people is privileged to 
have to-day. Teach us, our Father, to receive 
in joyous faith the deliverance from the 
power of sin offered in Jesus Christ, and 
may he have full sway in our lives, with 
nothing held back from'him. In his dear 
name, Amen. 

After the Lesson.—Have you been 
wondering whether an American Sun- 
-day-school now .needs a temperance les- 
son? The salooh is hard hit; the drink 
traffic is crippled. Bit do you suppose 
that the fight is over? “Not a bit of it! 
A great victory has been won, and things 
are different already. But why do men 


y sagen A take a drink from a flask on| D 


ne train? Why does an electwician tell 

you that he has recently been putting 
a great many burglar alarms on lockers 
in the cellars of private homes? Just 
because there were so many folks who 
have had no change of heart in the 
fight, and many of them would have the 
saloon itself back if they could. We 
must hold the wonderful gain that God 
has enabled us to make, —astd we must 
do more. We must not oily show how 
this world of ours has been bitten and 
stung by the drink-snake, but we must 
let as many persons as we can know 
what Christ has done, and will do, to 
change human hearts from weakness to 
strength, fram sin to cleanness. 
have you done this past week to get at 
the root of the matter in leading some 
one to know Christ, the Saviour, the 
deliverer? That’s the kind of backing 
the new laws need. Are you helping 
Let us pray. 





THROUGH CHRIST 
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4 
Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


“Ye servants of God, your Master proclaim.” 
“Where the fight is hardest.” 

“Faith is the victory.” 

“Yield not to temptation.” 

“There’s a royal banner.” 

“Since the fulness of His love came in.” 
“Pafth of our fathers.” 

“Abide with me.” 


(References in parentheses are to the met- 
tical Psalm Book set to musie, including 
Iso some other parts of Scripture, “Bible 
ngs No. 4,” published by United Presby- 

terian Board of Publication, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

Psalm 119 : 33-40 (242 : 1-3). 

Psalm 51: 1-19 (117 : 1-3). 

Pealm 1:1-6 (1 : 1-4). 

Psalm 44 : 1-26 (103 : 1-3). 

Psalm 15 :1-§ (23 : 1-4). 





[ Department Helps 





The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


| BSSON TEACHING.—Strong bodies 
are needed for work and play. 
Review—Solomon was a young man 
when he asked God for wisdom to choose 
and do the right. Did God give it to 
him? and what else besides? When Solo- 
mon grew older he wrote many wise 
sayings, which have been kept in the 
book of Proverbs in our Bible. “Some 
of these teach about the right care of 
the body: My son, get wisdom, get un- 
derstanding; do not stand nor-sit among 
wine drinkers; Look not thou upon the 


wine when it is red, when it sparkles 
in the cup, and so on. 

Lesson story Many years after King 
Solomon had lived an 


died four big 





What } bod 








boys were carried away as captives from 
this same land of the Jews where Solo- 
mon had been icing, They were taken 
to the great city of Babylon. They had 
been taught by parents who loved and 
worshiped God, and they must have 
learned some of Solomon's wise sayings. 

The king of Babylon ordered that 
some of the finest of the lads among 
the captives should be chosen to be 
trained as helpers of the king. Daniel 
and his three friends were chosen, Their 
training was to last three years. Their 
trainer, Ashpenaz, was to teach them the 
new language and other things about the 
country where they were to live. He 
 opaae their clothing, food, and drink 
also. 

When Daniel learned that they were 
to have a portion of the king’s rich food 
and the wine which he drank, he and 
seas teens talked things over and. de- 
ci to ask their trainer to let them have 
more simple food, and water to drink. 
Daniel purposed in his heart that he 
would not defile himself with the king’s 
meat, nor the wine which he drank. 
aniel and his friends had chosen this 
motto: Keep thyself pure; Be strong. 
They were fine and clean and strong, 
and wanted to keep that way. (Tell of 
their argument with the trainer and his 
consent to try them ten days and the re- 
sult.) They were wise, like Solomon, 
to make such a choice, 

When the years of training were over 
and they stood before the king with all 
the others who had been trained, there 
were none who were so fine and strong 
in body, and none with such knowledge, 
skill, and wisdom as Daniel and his three 
friends. They were trained to give their 
very best service to the king and coun- 
try, because each one had cared for the 
y and mind which God had given. 
They did not know our motto, but they 
lived just as it teaches: 

“My body is God’s for he gave it, 

All pure, and he made it for use; 

He wants me to keep it and save it 

From all kinds of harm and abuse.” 


After the Story—Daniel and his 
friends could not have been such fine 
young men unless they had been careful 
about their habits when they were grow- 
ing children like you. They knew that 
God gives only one body during a life- 
time to each person in which his mind, 
heart, and soul are to live. At first the 
body is so weak and helpless that mothers 
and fathers have to take care of it, but 
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as children grow they learn to help care 
for themselves, as you have learned to 
do. When older they are trusted to 
care for it alone. A body may grow 
strong and helpful, or weak and useless, 
according to the care it receives. 

“We can’t be too little to learn to do right, 


And always remember we live in God’s 
sight.” 


God provides plenty of post air, sun- 
shine, food, and water to help all bodies 
to grow strong. People must choose 
whether to get out in the pure fresh 
air or stay in stuffy rooms where the 
windows and doors are closed. They 
can walk in the sunshine or shut it awa 
by curtains. They must.choose whic 
kinds of food and drink they will take. 


“Let all we touch and hear and see 
Help us each day more pure to be; 
It pleases Him when we are strong 
To choose the right and shun the wrong.” 
(Carols, Leyda Publishing Co., Wapello, 
Iowa, 35 cts., postpaid.) 


Boy Scouts have some rules to obey 
so that they may be strong to serve com- 
rades and others whom they can help. 

Many temptations come to boys and 
girls to spoil their bodies for work and 

lay. Ask your fathers if they ever 

ew anybody who was made stronger 
or wiser by using cigarettes, tobacco, 
wine or strong drink. 3 

Now is the time for each child to 
choose the motto: “Keep thyself pure; 
be strong. 


Peorra, Itt. 
ie 


My Class of Girls 
By Mrs. S. H. Askew 





How ‘the Lesson is Taught This Week 
‘ 4, The temperance teaching in Prov- 
erbs 23. . 

2. The value of temperance in a girl’s 
life. 











W E WHO are teaching girls are very 
apt to think that these temperance 
lessons are fine opportunities for beys’ 
and men’s classes, but rather trying on 
the resources and uninteresting in the 
results for us. Do we realize that not 
only the practise of temperance, but the 
public sentiment that upholds all tem- 
perance reform, has its first root in. the 


The Lesson Cartoon for This Week 
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attitude towards the whole question on 
the ae of the young *women. of our 
land? As “they think and act-on this 
questi so will the young men, whose 
social ideas they so largely mold while 
they are young; and as the girls of to- 
day think about temperance so will the 
mothers of to-morrow teach their sons 
and daughters, (1) 

1. We have for our present lesson per- 
haps the most direct teaching in the 
Bible as to the evil of intemperance with 
strong Let us see just what. is 
in -this passage. “Winebibbers” and 
“gluttonous eaters of fle are the 
wrong-doers under discussion. Poverty 
and utter laziness are the ends they come 
to, laziness that is clothed in rags. 
true to life is this picture that every 
one can give an instance out of her own 
knowledge to match it, But our strong- 
est illustration to-day, in the United 
States, is the negative one —how vastly 
lessened are such cases since this be- 
came a prohibition country, even in 
name; how great would be the blessing 
were the law entirely upheld by public 
opinion ! 

This remark recently ‘came to the 
writer’s knowledge, directly: said a man 
who had been, before national prohibi- 
tion, a “good social drinker” all his 
life, and who had cynically opposed 
prohibition ‘as foolish idealism, “If they 
put up a candidate who advocatts liquor- 
selling again I shall vote agent him, 
for if I can get it I will, and I see now 
how much better off I am when I can’t. 
And I don’t want my boy ever to get 
hold of it. I believe a majority of the 
°2) antis would vote the same way, too.” 





2. There are not many girls who will 
argue this question, even with themselves, 
as it has thus far been presented, but 
most “good” girls fail to see where they 
come in on this question of temperance. 
Read them this sentence from a recent 
public address of the president of one 
of our largest men’s colleges. He was 
speaking of the “spell of general moral 
laxity” in which we are “groping in the 
dark of self-interest and self-indulgence” 
since the end of the great war. hcre 
is the danger of the lessening if not a 
loss of the old-time reverence for wo- 


manhood . . . whenever in the history: 


of the race this divine prerogative of 

womanhood is lightly regarded or reck- 
lessly scorned it has always proved a 

pn oe of decadence far-reaching and 
isastrous.” 

Another college president, speaking on 
a similar commencement occasion and 
on the same subject said: “So-called 
‘liberty’ is fast approaching license. It 
seems to me at times that the very core 
of our civilization is at stake. The crazy 
seeking after gaiety, the rush of social 
activity, the liberty between man and 
woman, increase in dishonesty and in all 
forms of crime and nervous disease — 
these are not confined to our youth... 
they are nation-wide and world-wide. 
Such tendencies are perhaps more easily 
observed in the young, and the change 
was at first more noticeable in young 
girls than in men.” 

Chief among the causes of such a 
lowering of moral standards this think- 
ing man places “the appearance and 
actions of the modern girl, and the grow- 
ing popularity of the dance-hall”’ Can- 
not our girls see that true temperance 
touches their everyday lives at these 
points, and how vitally their lives con- 
cern our whole civilization? “The chil- 
dren of to-day are the parents of to- 
morrow. Will they in turn acquiesce 
© continually lowering standards? What 
will then be the result?” he asks. And 
he has this solemn warning to parents, 
which we as teachers should ponder 
prayerfully: “It is a more subtle influ- 
ence, I believe, that is bringing about a 
decay of the national comscience. It 


‘is the acquiescence of parents in the 


loosening standards of morality. In that 
fact we face a dangerous and terrifying 
progression.” 

Surely our standards must be our God's 


'as he has revealed them to us in his 


Word. 
Home Study 


Read and memorize Romans 12 as the 
Christian’s rule of living. 


Atianta, Ga. 
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oe for September 19 
roverbs 23 : 19-21,. 20-35 


Say, Fellows — 
Wade C. Smith’s Boys’ Class 





Hew the Lesson is Taught This Week 

Beginning: “My kingdom for a ciga- 
rette!” 

* Discussion: What is a boy’s kingdom? 
What are the enemies which seek to in- 
vade and destroy a boy’s kingdom? What 
is the best way to keep these enemies 
out? 

Objective: God’s (promised) counsel 
and power makes great lives. 











Sy; fellows, I heard a boy quoting 
Shakespeare the other day. e€ was 
coming out of a movie with two other 
boys, just as I was passing. They had 
probably been in there an hour or more, 


for they seemed glad to get out in the 


fresh air. But the boy’s exclamation was 
what caught my attention; it was this: 

“My kingdom for a cigarette!” 

To be sure, Shakespeare makes Rich- 
ard III say “My kingdom for a horse!” 
—the boy changed a word; and it was 
just a careless remark expressing his 
craving for a smoke, but it raised a ques- 
tion in my mind: Did that young fellow 
realize he said a very important and 
true thing? When Richard TII cried 
out, “My kingdom for a horse!” he was 
dead in earnest; he was fighting for his 
very life against Overwhelming odds, and 
he was really willing to surrender his 
kingdom for some swift means of getting 
away from that desperate scene of car- 
nage. But if the cigarette boy had been 
faced pointblank with the proposition I 
do not believe he would have agreed to 
give up his kingdom for the “coffin tack.” 

Yes, this boy had a kingdom; every 
boy has a kingdom. 

As I paused on the corner, the three 
boys entered a store and quickly came 
out, each with a cigarette in his mouth, 
taking deep inhalations and expelling 
smoke through lips and nostrils as they 
sauntered down the street. 

I was still thinking of ‘the. boy’s king- 
dom. ‘Through a wonderful plan God, 
the Creator, puts each boy over an em- 
pire. Perhaps you may think it is a 
small one, but to him it is greater and 
means more for his success and happi- 
ness than any empire on earth. God 
places a scepter in each boy’s hand and 
says, “Govern! — Rule over your king- 
dom!” And it is a very wonderful king- 
dom, with four splendid provinces called 
Physical, Mental, Social, and Spiritual. 
Each of these provinces is capable of 
producing great values and making rich 
and powerful almost beyond belief. 

God also places at each boy’s hand the 
resources for fighting off the enemies of 
his kingdom. This defensive armament, 
which is also for building work, in part 
consists of common sense, information 
(or education), will-power, determina- 
tion, aspiration, and physical strength — 
and to make each of these effective, He 
gives his Word and sends his Holy Spirit 
to guide and sustain. If a fellow just 
realized it and would use what God puts 
in his hand he would have a. kingdom 
he wouldn’t exchange for Solomon’s. 

But, fellows, what a pity when a boy 


_will exchange his splendid kingdom for 


a cigarette; in comes the cigarette; 
down goes the physical province — the 
cigarette destroys the delicate tissues of 
the mucous membrane; down goes the 
mental province—the cigarette makes 
the mind dull and listless and takes away 
its snap and vigor; down goes the social 
province — the cigarette makes its vic- 
tim shun the best and seek the lower 
grades of social life and activity; down 
goes the spiritual province, the most 
precious of all—for spirit chokes and 
dies in the atmosphere of the cigarette 
and its inevitable accompaniments. 
This, of course, ts just one of the ene- 
mies of a boy’s kingdom; I have spoken 
of it particularly because it is the one 
which seems to catch boys off their guard 
most easily. There are many others. 
Intemperance of any kind is an enemy to 
the best interests of your empire. Send, 
out a grea gee each one of you to 
yourself, to-day, and put all provinces 


on notice that you are on your throne 

and God is your Counsellor —and that 

henceforth none of the kingdom’s ene- 

mies will be admitted across the border. 
RicHMOND, VA. 
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Please suggest a program for a World- 
Wide Prohibition exercise. 


Song, Round the World the Ribbon 
White (from the W. C. T. U. song- 
book, or to be had in leaflet form, 1730 
Chicago Avenue, Evanston, Ill.) ; reading, 
Scripture; prayer; song, The~World is 
Watching America. 

Characters: Uncle Sam, Canada, Mex- 
ico, John Bull, pean France, Italy, 
Holland, Switzerland, Norway and Swe- 
den, Denmark, Finland, Russigy* Ger- 
many, China, Japan, and as many other 
nations as possible. If desired to dress 
in character, Uncle Sam may wear the 
traditional suit, Canada as a Canadian 
girl, Mexico wearing sombrero and Mex- 
ican garb with sash at waist, Great 
Britain may be represented by a John 
Bull or by Britannia, carrying ‘tripod; 
Belgium by one dressed as King Albert, 
or a woman with children; France by 
a French soldier, or Marianne with tri- 
color headdress; Italy as Italian peasant, 
Germany garbed as Germania, or Fritz; 
Holland by a woman dressed in typical 
Dutch costume, who may be accompanied 
by a small boy and girl, also in Dutch 
costume; Switzerland dressed as a Swiss 
Guard; Norway and Sweden, by man 
and woman dressed in native costume; 
»-Denmark dressed’as Danish gentleman ; 
Finland by a man or woman wearing 
Finnish headdress, and if a woman, the 
Finnish veil; Russia as a Russian peas- 
ant; China and Japan in native cos- 
tume. 

Have a large globe on the platform. 
Uncle Sam comes forward, looking very 
happy. He is looking at a large white 
spot on the globe — the United States of 
America. 

“Come on, fellows, let’s clean up the 
old globe. See what a bright spot we 
have made here on this side?” He “points 
with pride” to a white and-shining United 
States of America, . 

The audience sings America. 

Canada advances and says, “Yes, it is 
true. I have tried Prohibition in Can- 
ada. We only adopted it for the war, 
but it gives such satisfaction every- 
where that we shall contin it. On- 
tario has already voted to do so. 
It has cleaned up all our large cities 
so you would hardly know them, has 
emptied otw jails, so that in some places 
there are not prisoners enough to do 
the prison work. We shall recommend it 
to every nation.” 

Mexico: “Canada appears as a repre- 
sentative of what Prohibition will do. 
I have the unpleasant task of standing 
here as a representative of a wet nation. 
Since America has cleaned up, we need 
Prohibition as never before, for our 
neighbor, in the joy of cleaning, has 
dumped some of the dirt into our coun- 
try. If we do not adopt Prohibition we 
shall have the American saloon, which 
has been wiped out of the United States, 
added to our many troubles. However, 
friends in the United States have of- 
fered to help us 2 t Prohibition before 
the people, and Mexico will soon be as 
clean as its neighbor, the United States 
of America.” 

Great Britain: “If.it will stop the 
drinking among women in Great Brit- 
ain, Prohibition will be worth all we 
may pay for it, for it would save the 
lives of over one thousand babies under 
a year of age who now die yearly. Their 
death is due to suffocation from being 
overlaid by drunken mothers in their 


beer-sodden :‘ep. I understand that 
such a thing is unknown in Prohibition 
America. So we too will try Prohibi- 
bition.” 


Belgium: “We have passed through a 
baptism of fire, and have learned many 
things. Belgium wishes to begin anew, 
for we have before us a mighty task of 
reconstruction. ‘Therefore, we too will 
have Prohibition.” 

France: “It is all true that Belgium 
has told you. The champagne districts 
of northern France where their soldiers 
drank added to the-severity of the Ger- 
{mans. Now that the war is over, we 








Your Temperance Questions Answered } 


| By Margaret Wintringer, °"yaz.ciihe Natont! coos 


want a beautiful new and noble France 
to arise from the ashes of the. old. If 
we do not have a better France than 
ever before our grand and glorious sol- 
diers will have died ,in vain. France 
must be freed from an enemy older and 
more terrible than the Germans, so 
we too will enact Prohibition.” 

Italy: “We have altogether too much 
wine. Ous people have thought it a 
good thing, but it hindered us in the 
war, and it is making real reconstruc- 
tion impossible. To help in reconstruc- 
tion, Italy will try. Prohibition. Please 
send us facts about Prohibition.” 

Germany: “I have heard bitter things 
said of me by Belgium and France. I 
know that many of them are true. The 
fact that to-da¥ while our German chil- 
dren are starving their fathers and 
mothers spend money on drink shows 
their cruelty. But without beer, which 
Martin Luther said was Germany’s great- 
est enemy, the Germans will love not 
only their own children, but children 
everywhere. Therefore, for the sake of 
her children, Germany will try Prohibi- 
tion.” 

Holland: “As ‘stepmother’ to the chil- 
dren of all nations, feeding more than 
a million Belgian and French children 
during the war, and now caring for the 
starving children of the Central Em- 
pires, I know what suffering drink im- 
poses on the children. I know that we 
‘shall never have a reconstructed world 
with drink flowing freely. So to help 
put the world on its feet again, Holland 
will adopt Probihition.” . 

Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark all come forward, saying, “We, 
too, will try Prohibition.” 

Finland: “Twice before the war, Fin- 
land voted Prohibition; but we were re- 
fused permission to enact it by the late 
Czar of Russia, our over-lord. As a 
free republic, we will be that which we 
long have sought, a Prohibition nation.” 

Russia: “No country has suffered as 
Russia through strong drink. No coun- 
try enjoyed greater blessings from two 
years of Prohibition. We are glad to 
see it again, and hail it as an old friend. 
What it did for us in 1914 and 1915, it 
will do for our poor distracted country 
again. So please help us.” 

China to Japam: “We are united. by 
ties of birth. Shall we not put aside 
fear and prejudice of each other and set 
an example to the Oriental countries of 
the advantages of Prohibition? Through 
the Europeans and Americans we" have 
earned the curse of drink. Let us to- 
gether fight it.” 

Japan: “You have spoken wisely. If 
drink continues to grow in our coun- 
tries neither of us will be a strong na- 
tion. So together we will try Prohibi- 
tion.” 

Uncle Sam: “I thank you for joining 
with me in making the world bone dry.” 

This program may be given + one 
class or a combination of two classes. 
It can form a part of the closing exer- 
cises of the Sunday-school or be more 
elaborately given as a public entertain- 
“ment. 





This question does not have a direct bear- 
ing on temperance, but can you tell us in 
Temperance Questions Answered, where we 
can send contributions to the children of 
Germany and Austria, and what do they 
need? 


R. Hoover recommends that the peo- 

ple of the United States send all their 
contributions for this purpose to the 
Friends’ Service Committee, 20 South 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia. I visited 
their headquarters in Berlin and other 
cities of Germany, and know the great 
good they are doing. Send clothing of any 
sort, but either mend before sending, 
or enclose thread for mending, as there 
is very little thread in Germany or Aus- 
tria. Shoes are greatly needed, linen 
rags for bandages, children’s wear, sheets 
and pillow cases, foods of all kinds, 








dried fruits and grains especially, and/ 
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send money to buy the food fats so 
greatly needed. 

Do it in the spirit of the Divine com- 
mand, “If thine enemy hunger, feed him,” 
and God will prepare the German heart 
to appreciate the kindness of a nation 
which, though it fought them, is aow 
ready to help them. 


Some of my boys seem to think the eva- 
sions which they see of the Eighteenth 
Amendment funny. How shall I make them 
see it in its true light? 


[X A casual way, after the lesson is 
over, tell of some violation you ma 
have seen, or that is known to you. Tell 
how undoubtedly the one who did it 
thought of it only as a joke to trick 
Uncle Sam. But ask if they think- it 
does not come under a different light. 
Show that the Prohibition law has be- 
come a part of the Constitution of the 
United States, which as good citizens 
all are expected to obey. Show how 
serious a thing it is to disobey any law 
and especially the supreme law of the 
land. If we do not uphold the consti- 
tution we will have anarchy. Show 
how closely those who violate the Con- 
stitution are related to the “Reds” who 
oppose government, and then ask your 
boys if they think it funny to disobey the 
highest law in the land. 





Children at Home 





Bettie Goes Picnicking 
By Mary Ritchie Ward 


peta was on her way to a picnic. 

Now this picnic was a wonderful 
event for Bettie, because there were to 
be other little white girls there. 

Bettie’s parents were missionaries to 
the Indians, and the little girl had not 
seen another white child for many 
months, So Bettie was very happy when 
She started from the Mission House, 
with her well-filled lunch basket. 

Along the winding road she went for 
a while, and across the desert sands a 
little way, and then down into the arroya, 
or dry river bed. And all the while 
she was thinking about the picnic and 
the little girls who had come to visit 
at the Indian Agent’s home. She was 
to meet the children at the Agency, and 
from there the stage-coach man would 
drive them to the mountain canyon 
where the picnic was to be held. 

As she was crossing the arroya, she 

heard a sudden rushing, roaring .noise 
in the distance. Bettie , Ba. the mean- 
ing of that sound. She scrambled hur- 
riedly toa place of safety on the top of 
Prairie Dog Island. 
_ It must have rained somewhere up 
in the mountains, and the dry river bed 
was filling with a sudden flood of water, 
as sometimes happens in that desert 
country. She sat there and watched the 
muddy waves run by, until her island 
was completely surrounded by an angry 
flood. 

Bettie knew that she was in no dan- 
ger at all, for she had often heard even 
the very oldest Indians say that the 
deepest floods had never reached any- 
ee near the top of Prairie Dog Is- 
and. 

She waited patiently, hoping that the 
water would fall enough so that she 
might wade across, but instead it seemed 
to grow a little deeper all the while. 

The time was passing. If she did not 
reagh the Agency soon, the party would 
think that she had been unable to come, 
and they would go on without her. And 
still Bettie waited and waited. The 
shadows of the mesquite bushes grew. 
longer and longer, and still the muddy 
waters lapped the edges of Prairie Dog 
Island. 

It was growing late. That was plain 
to be seen. Of course the stage-coach 
had gone long ago. She could not get to 
the canyon even if the water went down. 
Two big tears of disappointment rolled 
down her cheeks. But in a moment, she 
dashed them away, and spoke resolutely, 

“This isn’t ry! way to act. I started 
to a picnic-and I’m going to have a pic- 
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nic —I just am.” 
her lunch basket. 

“Here’s fruit and cookies and sand- 
wiches. I'll spread my napkin for a 
cloth and set my table and pretend the 
other little girls are all here to eat with 
me. This lovely red apple is for the 


With that she opened 


“littlest girl. This big yellow orange, — 


now let’s see whom is this for?” 

Her table was somewhat uneven, so 
while she was busy unpacking her bas- 
ket the big red apple started to roll 
away. Bettie catight just one last glimpse 
of it as a funny fat prairie dog snatched 
it and dragged it into his burrow. 

“Well,” laughed Bettie, “I expected 
only pretend guests, but that was a real 
live one. I’m sure’ Pitty Patty Prairie 
Dog is glad I’m having a picnic.” 

Just then another visitor jumped right 
on to the table and began helping him- 
self to cookie crumbs. “Oh,” said Bettie, 
“if here isn’t old Heppy Horned Toad! 
And just look at ¢ffose two big black 
ants coming. Why, good evening! Goed 
evening, everybody !” 

She was so busy that she did not hear 
the beat of hoofs on the near-by road, 
so she was much surprised when a voice 
called, “Hello, little Miss Crusoe! Don’t 
you want to be rescued from your desert 
island ?” 

“Oh,” said Beftie, looking across the 
arroya into the face ot an old friend, 
“I'd like very much to be rescued. But 
first I'd be pleased to have you join our 
panic party.” So the cowboy urged his 
10rse into the stream anc»éplashed across 
to Prairie Dog Island. 

“There isn’t any reason in the world,” 
said the friendly cowboy, when Bettie 
had told her story, “why Ginger and I 
can’t trot you along up to the canyon. 
You needn’t miss your treat after all.” 

It was a very happy little girl who 
arrived at the picnic, just when the tables 
were being spread. 

“T’m sorry,” said Bettie, “that my lunch 
basket is not as full as it was when 
I started, but of course I never expected 
to attend two picnics in the self-same 
day.” 

BELLEVILLE, KAN, 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Paul Rader 





September 26. Inspiring Stories from Foreign 
Mission Fields. Psa. 66:1-8; Acts 14: 
23-28. (Missionary meeting.) 

October 3. Our Church Privileges and Obli- 


gations. Psa. 84:1-12, (Consecration 
meeting.) 

October 10. Bible Verses That Help. Psa. 
119 : 33-40. 


October 17. Christian Principles in Politics. 
Luke 22 : 24-27. 


Mon.—Work Ordained (Gen. 2:4-17). One 
who is not a Christian is forced to choose 
his work. A Christian enters into works 
which are before-ordained. The plan and 
program are laid out by the Lord Jesus. It 
is ours to follow. Those who search for 
his will will find great peace in their tasks. 

Tues.—Work Inspired (Exod. 31: 1-11). The 
poets are said to be inspired, but we, who 
are Christians, speak of inspiration only 
as concerns the Bible. We believe that all 
its words in the original languages are in- 
spired of God. Many preachers may feel 
the inspiration of God as far as his love, 
and life, and guidance, and unction are 
concerned, but their every word is not in- 
spired. e 

Wed.—Work Diligently (Prov. 12:11, 24-28). 
Keeping at it, “Everlastingly At It,” as 
one. of the great mission men of America 
has for his motto, is very necessary in 
the Lord’s work. It is ours to “be,instant 
in season and out of season.””’ Any one can 
work when he feels the rising emotions 
within his breast, but it is another thing 
to keep watch when the night is dark and 
the days are evil. “Work, for the night is 
coming, when man works no more,” work 
now, before the Lord returns. 

Thurs.—The Spirit of Work (Rom. 12:11; 2 
Thess. 3 : 6-18). Some folks must drive them- 
selves to work, and others seem to have 
a spirit of work How disheartening to 
have to work with those who have no spirit 
for their work, and how delightful and en- 
couraging it is to labor with those who are 
always ready for something new for the 
Lord, some new task, or enthusiasm for 
the old task! “Carry on,” is the word 
which was used in the war. This is the 
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spirit of work, that dogged, sweet enthu- 
siasm that does not quit. 

Fri.—Work Pointed Out (Acts 16 : 9-15). Some- 
times circumstances point out to us our 
work; that is, the Lord has led in three | 
definite things, and the fourth is the nat- | 
ural, or I should say the supernatural, con- 
clusion, the fourth is in line with all the | 
other three things which the Lord has | 
pointed out. If you are in doubt as to! 
the next task, turn and look at the ‘last. 
list of tasks which the Lord has given you, 
and you will see a line of action which 
will determine, out of many things, the 
thing which you should do. If you will 
look in this “point of direction there will 
always come the warming of the Spirit’s 
presence when you think of this task. 

Sat.—Work Blessed (Psa. 90 : 14-17). It is the 
faithful worker whose work is to be blessed. 
We are to be crowned, not for that which 
we do, but for that which we believe Christ 
to do. What have you trusted him to do 
for you? for others through you? This is | 
the basis of your crown. The works of | 
faith are the works to be rewarded. 


Sunday, September 19 
Good Work: Finding It; Doing It 
(Eccl. 9: 10; @pl. 3 : 22-25) 


HE topic is good for to-day; yet 

it might be better to say, “The Best | 
Work.” There is much good work; 
there are few who are doing the best 
work, and truly, as has been said, “The 
good is [ever] the enemy of the best.” 

You are not called upon to lead a life; 
rou are called upon as a Christian to 
lead the life which He has designed for 
you. You cannot say, “Others do this; 
therefore I may do it.” Your life 
is a constant questioning of the Lord in 
prayer, “What wilt Thou have me to 
do?” My brother standing behind me, 
my sister in front, may turn to the 
right or to the left, but this is not the 
least indication that I should turn. He 
must mark out my path for me. This is 
the best life. : 

Christ did not lead a life; he led the 
life. He was “the Lamb of God,” not “a 
Lamb of God.”. He was “the man of 
Galilee,” not “a man of Galilee.” He 
came to die. It was from this, “the life” 
of death, that the devil sought to turn 
him aside. Take the Lord’s Prayer, and 
it ends by saying, “Thine is the kingdom, 
the power, and the glory, forever.” Did 
you ever notice that those three things, 
—kingdom, power, and glory, —are the 
three things upon which the devil tempted 
Jesus? He offered him the kingdoms 
of the earth if he would turn away from 
the cross. He.asked him to manifest 
power by turning the stones into bread, 
to get away from his hunger and the 
life to which he was called. He tempted 
him to take glory by casting himself 
from the temple and having the angels 
catch him up in their arms. But he 
fulfilled this prayer by saying, as he 
led the life which the Father had laid out 
for him, “Thine is the kingdom, the 
power, and the glory.” He led the life. 

Do not be satisfied with merely good 
work when there is best work to do. 
The best work is done by Christ. It 
is “Christ in me” who worketh to will 
and to do of his own good pleasure. 
When I allow him thus to work, it is 
the best work. We are called to be the 
temples of the Holy Spirit, temples con- 
trotled and used by the Spirit. We can 
then say, “To me to live is Christ.” Let 
go and let God work. This is good work, 
this is best work. 


How should we search for work to 
do?—We should search out those who 
need our help. They are out in the 
highways and byways. If we know the 
Gospel story we can tell it to them. The 
best work is to tell the Gospel to men 
and women, young and old, wherever we 
find them. 


How may we know whether work is | 
good or not ?—If any of it is tainted with 
self it is no good, it will not stand the 
fire. We are the salt of the earth only| 
when we are fully given up to the Lord| 
and are not serving self. We put salt 
on decaying things. This world is de- 
caying, and is putrid. Your best work 
is to be the salt of the earth. If there 
is any self having its way in your life, 
your salt has lost its savor and you 
are partaking of the rottenness, of the 
world. 

Jesus said, “Take my yoke upon you 
and learn of me; for.I am meek and 
lowly in heart.”. “Meekness” means 





“without self”; “lowliness” means “with- 
out pride”; so Jesus said, “I am without 
self and without pride.” . Look at all 


| your work to see if these two things 


can be said of it. 
work. 


How should we go about our work? 
—I am afraid that little word “about” 
in this question exactly describes the 
way most people handle their work. They 
go about it, but do not go at it. I see 
people who are trying to learn to read 
the Bible by reading a book. The best 
way to read the Bible is simply to go 
at it and read the Bible. The best way 
to go at your work is to take hold of 
it. This seems silly, but most people 
temporize and equivocate. There is a 
wobble and a wiggle, an indefiniteness 
about all they undertake to do. If you 
lead a meeting, !ead it; if you sing a 
song, get up and sing it; if you preach, 
preach. Do not forever be giving ex- 
cuses. Edison said that genius was nine- 
ty-nine percent hard work. “Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might.” 

Moopy CuurcH TABERNACLE, CHICAGO. 


If so, it is good 





Nuggets for Your 
Temperance Teaching 
Compiled by Cora Frances Stoddard 


Executive Secretary of the 
Scientific Temperance Federation 











Wood Alcohol Poisoning.—Reports of 


fatal poisoning by wood alcohol have | 
received unusual publicity because of | 


their occurrence after prohibition. Large 


numbers of deaths from the same cause | 


previously attracted very little attention. 
In Boston, for example, during two 
months previous to June 26, 1919, and 
therefore before. war prohibition, more 
than 40 men, according to a report in the 
Boston Traveler of that date, were taken 
to the City Hospital to all appearances 
nearly dead. Investigation showed that 
they had been drinking a punch made 
of wood alcohol and milk, the alcohol 
having been purchased at certain stores 
where for fifteen cents enough wood 
alcohol could be obtained to furnish a 
paralyzing drink for four men. 


Compromise Does Not Satisfy Scan- 
dinavigns.—In Sweden, where for five 
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ness of brain and strength of will power 
of the workers themselves. . Beer is 
still the chloroform of the British 
workers.” 


Mobilizing a New Army 


ANS, army has been mobilized since 
the World War ended. It has is- 
sued “A Call to Arms” in which it de- 
clares that “to-day there is a _ call 
for recruits to fight a great moral 
battle. The enemy is one that has 
grown up in our midst. He is 
a giant, and he is an American. 
He already occupies the strongest fort- 
ress at our national capital. His re- 
cruits are numerous in every community 
from Maine to California. His slaves 
reside in a majority of American homes, 
and his flag floats from the pulpit of 
thousands of American churches. .~. . 

“A group of 250 patriots has enlisted 
for the conflict against this foe... . 
But the rapidity with which we get re- 
sults will be determined by the number 
of our soldiers. ... 

“We dare not ignore ideals, or walk 
over principles. We must have tall sol- 
diers, and many of them. “We need 
men .and women of spiritual vision, 
keen intellect, large feet, and a Chris- 
tian will, There are many such Ameri- 
cans, and we will win. If you are one 
of these, communicate with us.” 

This army is “The No-Tobacco Army,” 
and its organ is the No-Tobacco Educa- 
tor, published at Pittsburgh, where 





headquarters are located. Daniel West- 
| fall is president, and M. E. Poland Edu- 
cational Director. The largest minis- 
terial association in Pittsburgh recently 
passed resolutions endorsing the No- 
Tobacco Army. 


The Greatest Menace to 
Young Men 


[ SELiSve the cigarette is really the 
biggest problem and the greatest men- 
ace to the young men of our country to- 
day. I appreciate the articles I have seen 
in The Sunday School Times about the 
drug habit, but very few people realize 
that the drug habit is usually the result 
| of the cigarette habit. 

A man in Pittsburgh, who has a san- 
| itarium -where he “boils out” people 
| who have filled their systems with nar- 





years a system regarded by many as the| cotics of different kinds told me some 
most perfect compromise for controlling | time ago that he would rather try to 


the liquor traffic system that could be 
devised has been in operation, there is 


an unceasing struggle between the wets | 


| 


|cure ten drunkards than one cigarette 
| fiend. : 
The cigarette is dangerous because of 


and the drys. The wets are dissatisfied | its insidious nature. It creeps so grad- 


with the restrictions, and seek to have 


ually into the life of the boy that he 


them weakened; the drys are dissatis-| does not realize the danger until he 


fied because the restrictions permit the 
people to keep themselves constantly al- 
coholized even though they reduce or- 
portunity for getting drunk. 


finds himself handcuffed by the habit. 
It is most difficult to cénvince of 

| the evil because the habit has been made 

so popular by many of our best men 





In Norway aiso, according to a dis- | smoking cigarettes.—Homer Rodeheaver, 


patch to the Toronto Star, the exemp- 
tion of wine and beer from the prohi- 
bition law recently enacted is making 
treuble. Home distilling of whisky and 
difficulty in enforcing the regulation 
measures are said to be developing a 
strong sentiment in favor of entire pro- 


hibition, even though that also would be | 
difficult to enforce as long as alcoholic | 


liquors are made and sold by surround- 
ing countries. 


What a British Labor Paper Thinks of | 


Beer.—The brewers of the United King- 
dom are trying by means of large ad- 
vertisements to convince British work- 
ingmen that prohibition in America is 
causing great poverty, while the oppos- 


ling forces, under the name of the 


“Strength of Britain Movement,” are 
posting the facts that show the opposite. 
Meanwhile the woman editor of a labor 
paper, Mrs. Katherine Bruce Glasier, 
editor of the Labor Leader, compares 
beer to chloroform in its influence upon 
the attempts of workingmen to better 
their condition. As cited in the Canada 
Pioneer she writes, “No influence is 
more to be feared in the labor move- 
ment whether personally in the degra- 
dation of our members, or politically 
in the corruption of our councils, than 
that of the liquor trade. The success 
of the workers’ movement in every land 
will be in direct proportion to the clear- 


| 


| 
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The Sunday School Times is pub- 
lished weekly at the following rates, pay- 
able in advance, for either old or new 
subscribers, in the United States and 
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Shanghai, China. These rates include 
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$2 00 One copy, or any number of 

° copies less than five, $2 each, 
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In recognition of the club organizer’s 
aid one subscription additional is allowed 
for every ten paid for in a club. 
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aenenl 4 ¢ time paid for, except by spe- 
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Lesson for September 19 
Proverbs 23 : 19-21, 29-35 


| Books Worth Noting 














The Resurrection and the Life Be- 
ond (By David James Burrell, D.D.).— 
n these days of unsound and unsafe 
teaching on the future life, it is gratify- 
ing om | satisfying to have a book on 
Christ’s resurrection and ours which 
rings true to the great fundamental 
realities of the New Testament Gospel. 
Here are twenty-four expository discus- 
sions which will provide food and com- 
fort for mind and heart as well as 
truly helpful guidance to preachers and 
teachers in their work. (American Tract 
Society, New York, $1.35.) 


The Seven Sayings of the Saviour on 
the Cross (By Arthur W. Pink) .-—Thete 
are passages of Scripture on which it 
seems impossible to say anything fresh, 
and the subject of this volume has been 
dealt with almost as much as any other 
part of the Bible. Yet the author has 
managed to set forth in a forceful and 
helpful way some of the truths of the 
Gospel which are at once old and new. 
This volume will be especially welcome 
to those who are led to preach on this 
sacred theme, and it will never be con- 
sulted or used in vain. (Bible Truth 
Depot, Swengel, Pa., $1.25.) 


The Gospel of Matthew (By A. C. 
Gaebelein) —In view of the Sunday- 
school lessons from October te March 
next being taken from the First Gospel, 
this exposition will be of special interest. 
Its chief value is that it points out the 
dispensational character of Matthew and 
rightly emphasizes this as_ the key to 
its proper interpretation. This position 
is perhaps not consistently followed 
throughout the volume, while on par- 
ticular passages it will be impossible for 
all readers to endorse the interpretations. 
But Mr. Gaebelein makes his readers 
think, and whether they agree with him 
or not, it is a feature of genuine help- 
fulnéss in the study of any part of the 
Bible. The book is full of good things, 
well and forcibly stated, and is written 
in full view of its spiritual message for 


to-day. It certainly merits all the atten= 


tion that can be given to it. (Our Hope 
Publication Office, 456 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, $1.75, postpaid). 


Seven Biblical Signs of the Times (By 
Lewis Sperry Chafer).—This clear, con- 
cise, and comprehensive little treatise 
should be in the hands of every student 
and lover of prophecy. What seems the 
inextricable tangle of life around us to- 
day, with all its cross-currents and dis- 
cords, is seen to be but the fulfilling 
of what God in his Book tells us. will 
be the prevailing conditions in the “last 
days.” The various lines of prophecy 
are seen to be converging toward one 
point of time, which seems not far dis- 
tant. The instructed Christian will not 
on the one hand place his reliance on 
human schemes for bringing order out of 
the chaos, nor on the other be cast down 
by their failure, seeing the hand of God 
working beyond and above them. He 
will realize that his own task is to wit- 
ness to God’s grace and so do his share 
of preaching the Gospel to “e 
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ture.” The outlook now may seem dark, 
but “the darkest hour is just before the 
dawn.” “But when these things begin 
to come to pass, look up, and lift up 
your heads; because your redemption 
draweth nigh.” (The Sunday School 
Times Company, 20 cents.) 


The Christian Doctrine of Faith 
(Edited by James Hastings, D.D.). Dr. 
Hastings is now known far and wide 
as a sort of “universal provider’ of 
things theological, and in this volume he 
does for faith what he has already done 
for prayer. The book is intended to 


sents a study of the doctrine arranged 
in such a way that each chapter can be 
taken by itself and made the foundation 
of a sermon. At the same time it can 
be read right through and thus will per- 
mit the preacher to look at the subject 
as a whole. Its view of, the Bible is 
based on a critical position which is far 
too subjective to be safe and true; in- 
deed this is a seriously weak spot in an 
otherwise admirable book. The section 
on “Sanctification by Faith” is particu- 
larly interesting and welcome. Those 
who know something of the New Testa- 
ment teaching will enjoy the discussion 
of the section dealing with “Faith Justi- 
fying and Sanctifying.” The editor’s ad- 
vice to preachers is to take this volume 
for a course of sermons in class, or 
church, to read each chapter till’ its 
ideas become thoroughly familiar, and 
then to deliver the message, using the 
iHustrations he finds here, or provide 
others of hig own. If this advice is 
followed (with the exception above men- 
tioned) it will certainly bring blessing 
and power to a man’s life and ministry. 
(Scribners, New York, $4.) 


sé 
A Short Term Bible Institute 


MONG summer Bibie conferences 

which have been doing such excel- 
lent work throughout the country, one 
which occupies a rather unusual place 
is the Ministerial Institute held each 
summer at Montrose, Pa., under the 
auspices of the Bible Institute of Los 
Angeles. As practically all of the at- 
tendants at the Institute are pastors or 
those engaged in or preparing for active 
Christian work, they represent a very 
large constituency. 

Sound on the Fundamentals as_ the 
Institute is, and ringing true to the Old 
Book at every point, the character of 
the teaching is the deepest and best, un- 
der such leaders and Bible teachers as 
Dr. Torrey and Dr. A. C. Dixon. Well- 
arrangéd courses follow in regular se- 
quence throughout the Institute on the 
great doctrines of the Bible, definite 
methods of Bible study and rich unfold- 
ings of the Word, and there. is a prac- 
tical course on homiletics and pastoral 
work. 

The program is not too heavy to be 
followed throughout by the entire body 
of earnest pastors and workers present. 
The atmosphere is restful. The view 
is beautiful from the tabernacle on the 
mountain top, and the accommodations, 
while affording delightful outdoor life, 
are under excellent management and 
offer many comforts and conveniences. 

In addition to the Ministerial Institute 
and the Bible Conference at Montrose, 
the Executive Secretary, Mr. R. M. 
Honeyman, and his daughter, Miss Helen 
R. Honeyman, conduct during the fall 
and winter months an effective Rural 
Community Extension Work of evangel- 
ism and Bible study. Their plan is a 
well organized campaign, in conjunction 
with a local committee of pastors and 
others, by which every home in the dis- 
trict is visited, and the Gospel presented 
to the individual. Public meetings are 
held in some central location each eve- 
ning, and Bible studies conducted four 
afternoons in the week. There is also 
a special work by which 2,000- children 
have been enrolled in a Children’s Bible 
Reading Circle. 

This rural community work is designed 
to bring blessing and salvation and a spir- 
itual awakening to the remote and needy 
| places where the churches are weak and 
; small. Those interested may secure fur- 
ther information by writing R. M. 
Honeyman, Executive Secretary, Mont- 
,Tose, Pa. 
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help preachers in the ministry, and pre- | 





Departmental Grading Idea 


It is believed by those who conceived the idea of 
departmental grading that child life develops in periods 
rather than in single years, and that three-year groups 
of pupils studying the same lessons together, can ac- 
complish as much as can single-year groups going over 
the same lessons in succession. 

















Emphasizing the Natural Periods of Growth 


Approved by the International Lesson Committee 
Adopted by a Number of the Larger 


Denominations 
Three General Divisions are Recognized 


which are subdivided into what is considered to be the most natural 
grouping for purposes of instruction 


1. The Elementary Division 2. The Secondary Division 


Beginners Depastment . . . . Ages4and5 Intermediate Department, Ages 12,13 and 14 
Primary Department. . . . Ages6,7and8 Senior Department. . . Ages 15, 16 and 17 
Junior Department . . . Ages9,10and11 Young People’s Department . Ages 18 to 23 
3. The Adult Divisien 
Adult Department... .. Ages 24 and up 


This grouping makes Departmental treatment both practicable and desirable 


Though the lessons are prepared by special writers, 
who have in mind the average age of those in each 
department, they are capable of individual adaptation, 
according to age, and departmental suggestions are 
made by the writers of such adaptation. Thus the 
lessons have the advantages of close grading without 
the complexity. 


Copies of the following Free Booklets sent on request 


Answers to Your Questions The Why and the How 
A Practical Lesson System The Proof of the Pudding 
The Departmental Graded Lessons, what they are and why they appeal to the School 


These lessons are issued quarterly, a new quarter beginning October | st 





THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
(THE WESTMINSTER PRESS) 
Headquarters: PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon Building 
New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 125N. Wabash Ave, Cincinnati, 420 Elm St. 
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AND THE 


Story of the Gospel Hymns 


RA D. SANKEY, Moody's intimate associate and musical 
partner, is with us no more in person, but he still lives in his 
many Gospel hymns that have become a precious part of our lives. 
His biography is full of stirring incident and graphic story. His songs are packed full of 
humag interest. 











The present volume gives his life story as told by himself a short time before his death, 
and then relates the history of about two hundred famous Gospel hymns — who wrote 
them — the circumstances (often startling) under which they came to be written — where 
and when they were first sung — incidents showing the effects of the songs in the lives of 
those who heard them sung. 


The book is crowded with tellable stories — stories that will open the hearts of an audi- 
ence and stir them to real singing. 410 pages, with 24 portraits of famous sacred com- 
posers. $2.00, postpaid. 
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DO NOT TAKE CHANCES 
with your money ! 


Conservative investment in annuity form, 
bearing interest a6 high as 8%. Write 
fer interesting booklet L, BIBLES AND 
Bonps, free / Every dollar pays for the 
work of distributing the Holy Scriptures. 
Non-sectarian. You are asked to invest ; 
yeur principal is safe, and payments are 
made punctually. No worries or losses. 


WRITE TODAY! 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Bible Heuse, Aster Place, New York. 


Scofield Reference Bible 


NEW AND IMPROVED 
© Came enoncia ine Feice UA 
Orde BLES SENT ANUWHERE POST-PAID. 
@UR EXCLUSIVE @FFER 
$1.00 down and $1.00 per month 
Send fer Catalegue. Agents Wanted 
Educational Society 427 S. Dearborn St, Chicage, If. 


SCIENTIFIC HOMILETICS 


The Sermen Makers Manual, or Scripture Expo- 
sition and for Sermon Construction, scientific guide 
for preparation and for delivery, real Method for 
reacher and teacher, same as Aritlmetic to the 
athematician, of more practical service in making the 
sermon than a college course. Hundreds of Students 
in many Lands. Given by mail in Correspondence 
Ceurse in five books. For full information, address 


S. Anderson, Selma, Alabama 


START RIGHT, OCTOBER 


Individual copy ot ** Sunday School edition of 
Matthew,’’ 7 cents; ten copies for 60 cts. Address: 


RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK, East Northfield, Mass. 


HYMNS for TODAY 


One Book for Sunday School and Church. 
Forward Locking Music and Orders of Service. 
Sample sent for Examination. 

Pillmere Music Heuse, 582 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. 
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The Bible—Ged’s Word 
The Church—Ged’s Workmanship 
The Werld—Ged’s Werkshop 
You—God’s Workman 


Baroll as a student in the Nyack Correspondence 
Bible School, and through a diligeat study of these 
excellent courses in Ged’s Word and Work, be- 
come a skilled workman for Jesus Christ. 


Send for prospectus to-day, 


The Nyack Correspondence Bible School 


Alfred C. Snead, Secretary, Nyack, N. Y. 











Gordon 


Theological, Missionary, Relig- 
ious-Educational College course 
of four years, college degree of Th. 
B, Graduate School of Theology, 
three year course,graduate degree 
of B.D. Two-year Colle iate ‘Training course. In- 
terdenominational. Of full college and graduate 
gtade, with a wide conge ot studies, permeated bya 
\remarkable evangelical spirit. Notable faculty and 
tudent body. New and beautiful fireproot buildings 
th dormitories, Organized religions work and selt- 
upport. For catalog and correspondence, address 


THAN R. WOOD, President, Gorden Bible College, Boston] 
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By Samurt Scovi.e, Jr. 
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A “Slip-in-your-pocket” volume of 
r7t pages. Full of ‘desperate adven- 
tures” for the youngsters and for—your- 
self, with a father and his children in 
the fascinating out-of-doors, Fully 
illustrated. $1.25, postpaid. 
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For Family Worship 





. Readers are asked to pray 
s Soom and blessing of the League.— 
he Sanday School Times. 


Following the Home Daily Bible Read- 

i on the International Uniform Sunday 
ool 8, issued by the International 
Sunday School Lesson Committee. 


Hew Prayer Saved Prohibition 


ho oy time perhaps the stery told 
here in a single paragraph may be 
told more in detail. The incident oc- 
curred in 1896 and 1897 in Kansas. Tem- 
perance sentiment throughout America 
was at a low ebb. Prohibition had been 
on trial sixteen years in Kansas, but 
there was a strong sentiment against 
it, and the remark was repeatedly made 
that as Kansas went so altimately would 
go the nation. A state resubmission 
movement claiming an enrolled member- 
ship of 50,000 voters had been formed 
to wipe out the law. Every temperance 
activity seemed utterly paralyzed. But 
a tiny prayer band of about a hundred 
widely scattered but “utterly believing” 
members was. fermed. It was 100 an 
God against 50,000 and the devil; and 
within ‘one short year the “so,oo0 and the 
devil” were utterly vanquished, and no 
one ever knew what became of that re- 
submission organization. And as Kan- 


sas went, so indeed has gone the nation | 


—IN ANSWER TO PRAYER, 


September 13 to 19 


Men.—Proverbs 23 : 19-25. 
Iatemperance and Peverty. 


Poverty hath-gencedes and-follows: in- 
temperance. Physical intemperance is 
merely a symptom of deep-rooted spir- 
itual disease. Here is. the order: tem- 
poral poverty of spirit, temporal abuse 
of body, eternal poverty of spirit, soul, 
and body. No drunkard is rich, no mat- 
ter how much he possesses, 

Prayer Suacestions: Pray for those 
whose homes have been wrecked by 
drink. Pray for the widows and orphans 
of drunkards, and for the drunkards 
themselves. Pray that the time may soon 
come when the very word “drunkard” 
shall be obsolete in human language. 
Tues.—Proverbs 23 : 29-35. 

Imtemperance and Woe. 

Not all sin-bibbers are wine-bibbers, 
but all wine-bibbers are sin-bibbers, and 
both are in the same class. Every un- 
regenerate man and every wilfully carnal 
Christian is a sin-bibber. Sin is sin, 
whether in “sinner” or saint, and breeds 
nothing but sorrow and woe. 

Prayer Succestions: Pray 
sin-bibber, which includes also every 
wine-bibber. Pray for that “utterly be- 


lieving” faith which makes you. know 
that there is not @ single case or cir-| 
home, or neighbor- | 
hood, or in the whole world, too hard 


cumstance in your 


for God. 


Wed.—Habakkuk 2 : 9-20. 
Intemperance and War. 
Woe to the bribe-coveter (v. 9), to 
the license-voter (v. 12), to the society- 
corrupter (v. 15), to the Jehovah-de- 
spiser (vs. 18, 19);-for these are they 
who in their intemperance plunge them- 
selves and society mto internal and ex- 
ternal conflict. ar is sin in action. Sin 
breeds contention, and contention breeds 
woe. 


Prayer Succestions: Pray for the 
speedy world-wide triumph of prohibi- 
tron. and for @ new era of respect for 
law, remembering that order and not 
confusion is heaven’s first law, and that 
chaos supreme is the eternal state of hell. 
Thurs.—Amos 6 : 1-7. 

Temperance and Patriotism. 

Self-indulgence is fatal to patriotism. 
It destroyed Israel, and in turn destroyed 
Israel’s reputed destroyers, Babylon and 
Rome. Woe to any church or any nation 
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(Lesson for 


which says: “I am rich, and increased 
with goods, and have need of nething.” 
Prayer Succestions: Pray for the 
enactment and enforcement of laws 
which shall protect the weaker mem- 
bers of society. Pray for the downtrod- 
den and the oppressed everywhere, both 
- individuals ani of nations. P or 
the triumph of every righteous reform. 
Fri.—Daniel 1 : 8-19. 
Temperance and Health. 
Water versus wine won the day out- 
wardly because Daniel’s righteous  pur- 
pose versus the kirg’s intemperate por- 
tion had previously won the day in- 
wardly. aniel purposed in his heart.” 
“Keep thy heart with all diligence, for 
out of it are the issues of life.” As the 
heart, so is the health. 


Prayer Succestions: Pray for that in- 
ward work of transformation in indi- 
viduals which alone can bring about in 
God’s way during the present dispensa- 
tion every outward curbing of evil in 
society at large. 

Sat.—Jeremiah 35: 1-11, 18, 19. 
Temperance Rewarded. 

Righteousness exalts families, as well 
as individuals and nations. One reason 


why many children do mot respect par-| 


ental authority is because their parents 
do not respect divine authority. Parental 
discipline seldom fails when parents 
humbly and habitually cubmit themselves 
to God’s “exercise thereby.” (See He- 
brews 12: 11.) 


Prayer SucGcestions: Pray for re- 


a | vival in the home, in tke church, and at 


large; a revival of regeneration, such a 
revival as shall inculcate and exemplify 


| respect for authority and obedience to 
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Illustrated Lecture] | 


Commemorating the 300th Anniversary 
of the Pilgrims 


“The Story of the Pilgrim] | 
Fathers.” oS 


50 slides with lecture. Rental, 7c per slide 
Purchase, beautifully colored, 37.50. ys 





WILLIAMS BROWN & EARLE, Inc.' 
Moving Picture Machines and Stereopticons. 


918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sun.—1 Corinthians 8 ; 1-13. 
Personal Liberty and Charity. 
All so-called personal liberty is self- Picture Fram- 
centered, and is therefore destructive, " Outfi 
both of self and of others. It is self- ing t 
love, not charity. We destroy ourselves Taking pictures is 
'by preserving ourselves; we preserve fun. Framing them 
ourselves by preserving others. There is still more fun with 
is that feedeth self, and starveth; there 
is that feedeth the world, and liveth. snap 
CHoose ve! shots of Him or Her. 
Prayer Succestions: Has the past Write Dennison, ret. 11, Framingham, 
week been one of prayer? A_ brothér Mase., for’ Picture Framing Booklet. 
once rose at a prayer-meeting, and said, . 
“Brethren, I have long been tn the habit / 
| of praying every Saturday night till after 
midnight for the yr ae of ie Rs 
Spirit among us. nd now, brethren,” 
ete here he began to weep—“I con- BRONZE TABLETS 
fess that I have neglected it for two or Free Book of Designs 
three weeks.” . How LONG HAVE YoU Jno. Williams, tuts Because Peundry 
NBGLECTED If (Dept. 9), 556 W. 27th St., New York City. 
P U L P I T S Pews, Pulpits, rURNITU E 
Chairs, Tables, H ymnBoards,Collection Plates,ete. Tho a finest ot furniture m made, Direct from ot 
* to your urc. r 
Globe Furniture Company, 23,Far*Flece: | || pemeuila Bros. & Co. Dept. GO. Greenville, i; 
If You Will Send Us| 
The! names and the full addresses of ten persons whom you know to 
be interested in Bible study, Sunday-school and Church work, together 
with their position — Pastor, Superintendent, or Teacher, 
We Will Send Y 
a copy of the unabridged list of the International Uniform Lessons ’ 
for 1920. This List gives the Lesson Title, Lesson Text, Golden 
Text, Devotional Reading, Additional Material for Teachers, Pri- 
mary Topic, Lesson Material and Memory Verse, Junior Topic, Les- 
son Material and Memory Verse, Intermediate and Senior Topic, 
and Topic for Young People and Adults for each week. 
This 24-page pamphlet also gives the general plan under which the ‘ 
International Sunday-School Lesson Committee is working, and out- , 
lines the general subjects for each Quarterof 1921 to 1925 inclusive. : 
Please write the names and addresses plainly, on one side of the aes 
paper only, and mail to 4) 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. TIMES COMPANY i 
Circulation Dept. Box 1550, Philadelphia, Pa. a 


























